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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

ON   THE   BRIDGE. 

The  river  Avon  bisecting  the  city  of  Bristol  was 
spanned  by  a  bridge ;  one  of  those  quaint  struc- 
tures of  the  olden  time,  with  a  narrow  causeway, 
high  tete-de-pont,  and  houses  along  each  side. 
There  were  shops  and  dwellings,  with  a  church 
of  rare  architectural  style  and  rarer  proportions — 
being  but  twenty-one  feet  in  width,  while  over 
seventy  in  length ! 

A  conspicuous  and  important  part  did  this 
bridge  of  Bristol  play  in  the  political  action  of 
the  time ;  for  it  was  invested  with  a  political 
character.     Creditable,  too ;    the  dwellers  upon  it — 
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the  "Bridgemen,"  as  called— being  all  warm  parti- 
sans of  the  Parliament.  As  a  consequence,  it  was 
a  favourite  assembling -place  for  the  citizens  so 
disposed ;  especially  in  evening  hours,  after  the 
day's  work  had  been  done. 

Though  dark  and  keenly  cold  that  seventh  of 
March  night,  it  did  not  deter  a  number  of  them 
from  congregating,  as  was  their  wont,  about  the 
bridge's  head,  to  talk  over  the  news  and  events 
of  the  day,  with  the  prospects  and  probabilities 
for  the  morrow.  The  fervour  of  their  patriotism 
rendered  them  regardless  of  personal  discomfort 
or  exposure ;  just  as  one  may  see  at  a  political 
meeting  in  the  present  time ;  the  thronging  thou- 
sands, packed  thick  as  mackerels  in  a  barrel ; 
standing  thus  for  hours,  up  till  midnight  —  ay, 
morning,  if  leave  be  allowed  them — eagerly  listen- 
ing to  hear  words  of  truth  and  promise,  with  the 
hope  of  the  promise  being  fulfilled. 

I    know   no   more   pleasing   or   grander   spectacle 
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than  that  to  be  witnessed  from  a  Liberal  plat- 
form, a  sea  of  faces — the  faces  of  the  people — 
by  their  expression  giving  proof  of  man's  natural 
inclinings  to  what  is  good  and  right,  and  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  wicked  and  wrong. 

Nor  can  I  conceive  any  shabbier  spectacle  than 
the  crowd  which  usually  displays  itself  before  a 
platform  where  Toryism  is  preached.  For  there 
assemble  all  who  are  the  foes  of  liberty,  the 
enemies  and  oppressors  of  mankind. 

Among  the  friends  of  liberty  that  night  ga- 
thered upon  the  bridge  of  Bristol  were  several 
men  armed  and  wearing  uniform;  soldiers,  though 
not  belonging  to  any  regiment  of  the  regular 
army.  Volunteers,  they  were ;  a  force  then  for 
the  first  time  heard  of  in  England,  taking  the 
place  of  the  militia  or  "trained  bands."  They 
were  on  guard  with  a  young  officer  in  command, 
one  who  afterwards  made  name  and  fame  in  the 
annals    of  his    country,   and    his    sword  sharply  felt 
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by  its  enemies.     For  it  was   Captain  John  Birch — 
the  merchant  soldier. 

The  writers  of  the  Restoration  have  flung  their 
defiling  mud  at  this  brave  man  —  which  did  not 
stick,  however — by  representing  him  as  of  humble 
birth,  and  mean  calling  —  a  common  carrier,  the 
driver  of  a  pack-horse,  —  stigmas  similar  to  that 
cast  at  Cromwell,  the  brewer  of  Huntingdon.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  trade 
was  not  deemed  degrading ;  and  if  here  and 
there  aristocratic  noses  were  turned  up  at  it,  here 
and  there  also  aristocratic  people  took  a  hand 
in  it.  What  were  the  Coningsbys,  those  types  of 
the  Cavalier  idea,  but  soap-boilers  and  soap- 
chandlers,  holding  a  monopoly  from  the  King  for 
the  making  and  selling  of  this  useful  commodity? 
As  for  John  Birch,  he  was  neither  base-born  nor 
of  humble  occupation ;  instead,  engaged  in  honour- 
able merchandise,  and,  for  the  times,  on  a  some- 
what extensive  scale.      His  correspondence,  extant, 
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SO  far  from  proving  him  coarse  or  illiterate,  shows 
both  refinement  and  education  beyond  most  of  his 
contemporaries — soldier  or  civilian — even  superior 
to  that  of  the  King  himself. 

In  intelligence  and  courage  few  were  his  equals, 
while,  as  a  partizan  leader,  he  is  entitled  to  first 
place ;  some  of  his  feats  in  the  guerilla  line  read- 
ing more  like  the  fictions  of  troubadour  romance. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  espousers 
of  the  Parliamentary  cause,  he  had  enrolled  this 
company  of  Bristol  volunteers  —  most  of  them 
"  Bridgemen "  —  with  a  detail  of  whom  on  the 
bridge  itself  he  was  now  keeping  guard  ;  not  so 
much  against  an  outside  enemy,  but  one  within 
the  city's  walls.  Bristol  was  full  of  Cavalier 
officers,  prisoners  in  its  gaols,  but  many  of  them 
freely  circulating  through  the  streets  on  parole  — 
ready  to  break  it  if  they  but  saw  the  chance,  as 
some  of  them,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  actually 
did;   though  it  failed  to  disgrace  them  in  the  eyes 
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of  their  Royal  master,  who  rather  the  more 
favoured  them  after — as  with  Vavasour — promoting 
them  to  higher  command ! 

The  treason  not  only  winked  at,  but  fostered, 
by  the  deposed  governor — now  in  the  prison  of 
Berkeley  Castle  —  had  not  all  been  trodden  out, 
but  was  still  rampant,  and  ready  to  raise  its 
Hydra  head ;  so  that  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes 
had  his  hands  full  in  keeping  it  under.  But  he 
could  not  have  had  a  better  man  to  help  him 
than  John  Birch.  The  young  captain  of  Volun- 
teers was  especially  prepared  for  this  duty;  since 
he  had  himself  suffered  from  the  late  governors 
delinquency  —  the  insult  of  having  been  placed 
under  arrest.  So,  tempered  to  vigilance,  if  not 
revenge,  he  held  guard  upon  the  bridge-head, 
watchful  and  wary,  carefully  scrutinising  all  who 
passed  over  it. 

While  thus  engaged  he  saw  a  party  approaching 
of    such   singular   composition    as    to    attract    him 
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more  than  common.  Little  man  with  a  wooden 
leg ;  tall  woman  nearly  twice  the  man's  height ; 
between  the  two  a  donkey,  with  pair  of  panniers — 
Jack,  Winny,  and  Jinkum. 

If  Birch  was  not  himself  a  pack-horse  carrier, 
in  his  capacity  of  trading  merchant  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  country  routes,  and  the 
modes  of  traffic  and  transit  thereon.  At  a  glance 
he  took  in  the  character  of  the  cadgers ;  saw 
they  were  rustics  fresh  from  the  country ;  and, 
by  the  direction  from  which  they  were  approach- 
ing, concluded  they  must  have  made  entry  at  the 
gate  towards  Gloucester.  On  the  bridge  there 
was  light  in  plenty,  both  from  lamps  and  shops ; 
and,  as  they  came  close,  a  scrutiny  of  their 
features  gave  the  sharp-witted  captain  an  idea 
that  they,  too,  were  of  quick  wit,  especially  the 
woman.  She  looked  like  one  who  did  not  tramp 
the  roads  without  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen, 
and   hearing   all   that  could    be   heard;    one,   more- 
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over,  capable  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  how- 
things  stood,  social,  political,  or  military.  If  from 
Gloucester,  or  even  Berkeley,  she  or  the  man 
might  have  picked  up  some  scraps  of  news  worth 
extracting  from  them. 

Stepping  out  into  the  middle  of  the  causeway, 
he  confronted  the  cadger  party,  and  brought  it  to 
a  stop,  with  the  interrogation  : 

"  Whence  come  you,  my  worthy  people } " 

"  Frae  Gloster,  yer  honner,"  responded  Jack, 
spokesman  by  right  of  sex  and  seniority. 

"  And  what's  your  business  in  Bristol  ? " 

"  Only  our  reg'lar  business,  sir.  As  ye  see,  us 
be  cadgers." 

"  But  your  panniers  appear  to  be  empty ! "  said 
the  officer,  peeping  into  and  giving  them  a  shake. 
"  How  is  that  ?  " 

The  question  was  awkward,  nonplussing  Jerky, 
and,  the  second  time,  calling  for  explanation  from 
his  sister ;   who,  however,  promptly  vouchsafed  it. 
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"Ye  see,  master,  us  be  come  to  Bristol  to  take 
back  some  things  Gloster  way,  an'  far  ayont.  Us 
belong  to  the  Forest  o'  Dean." 

"Ah!  All  that  way  off.  And  when  left  you 
the  Forest  country  ?  " 

"A  good  week  agone,  yer  honner,"  Jerky  giving 
the  response. 

"At  least  that,  I  should  say,"  rejoined  the 
officer,  with  a  look  at  the  wooden  leg.  "Well, 
you  must  have  seen  and  met  many  people  upon 
the  road,  especially  between  this  and  Gloucester. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether " 

He  ceased  speech  abruptly,  seeing  it  was  over- 
heard by  the  street  passengers,  who,  attracted  by 
the  oddness  of  the  group,  had  begun  to  gather 
round  it. 

He  was  about  to  demand  of  the  cadgers,  sotfo 
voce,  where  they  intended  putting  up,  with  a  view 
to  further  conference,  when  a  man  of  herculean 
stature— soldier   in    cavalry   uniform— made  appear- 
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ance  inside  the  circle  of  bystanders,  going  straight 
up  to  the  woman,  and  speaking  some  words,  as 
one  who  had  familiar  acquaintance  with  her. 

"  Ah !  Sergeant  Wilde,"  said  the  Volunteer 
officer,  "  you  know  these  people,  do  you  ? " 

"  I  ought  to.  Captain.  All  o'  us  war  born  an' 
brought  up  in  the  Forest  o'  Dean,  not  very  far 
apart." 

"Enough,"  said,  or  rather  thought,  Birch,  who, 
after  a  whispered  word  with  the  colossal  trooper, 
gave  permission  for  the  cadger  party  to  pass  on 
over  the  bridge. 

Rob  went  with  them ;  soon  as  beyond  earshot 
of  the  crowd,  saying: 

"  Dear  Win !  I  ha'  got  leave  o'  guard  duty  for 
the  whole  o'  an  hour.  Captain  Trevor  corned 
back  to  the  gate  'most  the  minnit  ye  left  it 
When  I  tolt  him  who'd  passed  through,  it  war, 
'  Rob,  go  and  see  to  their  bein'  stowed  in  com- 
fortable quarters.'     Kind  o'  him,  warn't  it  ?  " 
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"  Deed  war  it,"  answered  Win,  but  without  think- 
ing it  strange ;  her  woman's  instinct  told  her  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  Captain  Trevor's  kindness. 

Jerky  seemed  less  satisfied  than  either  of  the 
other  two ;  for  a  reason  he  knew  of,  equally 
known  to  his  sister.  That  detention  on  the 
bridge's  head  had  been  torture  to  him ;  it  might 
forfeit  the  reward  promised  and  expected.  She 
cared  less  for  it,  hers  already  gained,  in  having 
her  beloved  Rob  once  more  by  her  side. 

The  two,  talking  of  old  things  and  times,  might 
have  lagged  upon  the  way,  had  Jack  given  them 
time  and  opportunity,  which  he  did  not ;  on 
the  contrary,  urging  greater  haste  than  ever,  while 
persuading  Jinkum  to  make  still  better  speed  by  a 
multiplication  of  "gee-ups,"  and  a  storm  of  solid 
thwacks  administered  by  the  cudgel. 

But  they  had  not  reached  the  Bird  in  the 
Bush — were  scarce  beyond  sight  of  the  people 
who    saw  them  depart   from   the   bridge— when    he 
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who  had  just  held  speech  with  them  was  accosted 
by  one  whose  speech  and  air  told  that  she,  too — 
for  it  was  a  woman — had  a  secret  to  communicate ; 
but,  unlike  the  cadgeress,  wanted — was  impatient — 
to  reveal  it.  And  altogether  unlike  the  latter 
otherwise  was  the  new  applicant  for  converse  with 
Captain  Birch — so  far  as  could  be  seen  of  her — 
for  she  was  cloaked  and  hooded.  But  when  the 
hood  was  tossed  back,  so  that  she  could  herself 
see  and  speak  freely,  a  face  was  revealed,  beautiful 
and  of  delicate  outlines,  unmistakably  that  of  a 
lady. 

That  she  was  not  unknown  to  the  young 
Volunteer  officer  might  be  told  from  the  start 
of  surprise  at  seeing  her.  Still  better  proof  of 
their  being  acquainted  in  the  words  she  addressed 
to  him,  spoken  in  panting  haste  and  excitedly. 
He  had  said,  interrogatively : 

"  What's  brought  you  hither,  Marian } "  to  get 
for  response,  "  You,  John  ;   your  life's  in  danger." 
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"How?     From  what?" 

"Treason.  Even  now — at  this  minute — there  are 
conspirators  armed  and  ready  to  start  out  into  the 
streets,  with  a  cry  for  the  King." 

"But  where.?" 

"  Some  in  the  house  of  Yeomans,  others  at 
Boucher's.  They  have  expectation  of  help  from 
the  outside ;   that's  why  they're  gathered  now." 

'*  How  do  you  know  it,  Marian } " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  John ;  God  help  me !  To 
think  my  own  father  is  one  of  them — my  brother, 
too !  But  your  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  either. 
And  you  will  lose  it  if  you  don't  listen  to  my 
warning." 

*' Dearest  Marian,  I  not  only  listen  to,  but 
believe  in  it.  More,  I'll  take  instant  action  to 
stop  this  conspiracy  you  speak  of,  trust  me  for 
that." 

She  could  trust  him,  and  did ;  saw  that  to 
leave     him     unfettered,    and     free    for    the    action 
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intended,  she  should  no  longer  remain  there ;  and 
pulling  the  hood  down  over  her  face,  though  not 
till  after  two  pairs  of  lips  had  met  under  it,  she 
tightened  the  cloak  around  her  shoulders,  and 
hurried  away  from  the  bridge  head. 

Heart  full  of  sweet  thoughts,  thrilled  by  them, 
the  young  merchant- soldier  stood  looking  after 
the  graceful  figure  till  it  waned  and  was  lost  in 
the  dim  light  of  distant  lamps.  No  wonder  he 
should  so  long  continue  his  gaze.  She  was  one 
of  Bristol's  fairest  daughters ;  daughter,  too,  of 
one  of  its  richest  merchants,  and  proudest ;  her 
father  a  man  who  would  have  seen  her  hurled 
from  the  parapet  of  that  bridge,  and  drowned  in 
Avon's  stream,  rather  than  know  of  her  having 
stood  upon  its  head,  and  said  what  she  had 
said  to  John  Birch. 

Whatever  the  reflections  of  John  Birch  himself 
about  this  jealously-guarded  daughter,  they  seemed 
to    pass    away    soon    as    she    was    out    of    sight ; 
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though  not  the  warning  she  had  given.  This  was 
with  him  still ;  and  so  vividly  realistic,  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  acting  up  to  it.  A  word  or 
two  with  his  sergeant  of  guard — orders  earnestly 
enjoined — and  away  went  he  from  the  bridge, 
with  face  turned  towards  the  Castle,  and  step 
hurried  as  man  could  make,  almost  a  run  ! 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

IN   COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

The  man  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Essex  in 
the  governorship  of  Bristol  was  well,  even  enthu- 
siastically, affected  to  the  Parliamentary  cause. 
Beyond  that,  he  was  altogether  unfitted  for  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  A  lawyer  before  becoming 
soldier,  he  better  understood  the  marshalHng  of 
arguments  than  armies,  and,  though  a  man  of 
grave,  serious  thought,  his  passionate  temper  gave 
offence  to  friends  as  foes,  oft  thwarting  his  best 
intentions.  Fortunately  he  had  around  him  men 
of  greater  military  capacity  and  experience,  by 
whose  counsels  he  was,  to  some  extent,  controlled 
— officers  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Sweden,  and  Germany — among  them  Sir 
Richard  Walvvyn. 

-i6 
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How  the  knight  came  to  be  in  Bristol — Eustace 
Trevor  too — may  need  making  known.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  when  blood  began  to 
flow,  the  Dean  Foresters  were,  in  a  way,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  for  a  time  overpowered.  In  addition 
to  their  old  enemy.  Sir  John  Wintour,  threatening 
them  on  the  south,  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
strong  and  well-disciplined  force  of  Lord  Herbert 
on  the  west ;  while  Harry  Lingen,  a  man  of  more 
capability  than  either — as  a  partizan  leader  unsur- 
passed— ^had  commenced  harassing  them  from  the 
Herefordshire  side. 

Seeing  he  would  be  unable  to  hold  ground 
against  such  odds,  Sir  Richard,  who  had  hastily 
got  together  a  body  of  horse,  withdrew  it  from 
the  Forest,  and  joined  the  main  force  of  the  Par- 
liament, which  confronted  that  of  the  King.  At 
the  time  the  two  armies  were  manoeuvring  in 
Worcestershire,  Warwick,  and  Salop,  every  day 
expecting   to   come    into   collision,   which   they   did 
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soon  after  at  Edgehill — a  drawn  battle,  with  feats 
of  daring  on  both  sides,  and  on  both  displays  ot 
abject  cowardice. 

The  men  commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Walwyn 
were  not  chargeable  with  this  last  ;  instead,  on  that 
day  distinguishable  by  the  first,  having  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  Since  then  he  and  his 
Foresters  had  shown  themselves  on  other  fields, 
and  done  other  gallant  deeds,  till  the  troop  of 
horse,  with  the  "  big  sergeant,"  had  become  a  name 
of  terror  to  the  Royalist  soldiers.  Even  Rupert's 
pick  Cavaliers  would  have  shied  encounter  with  it, 
unless  they  knew  themselves  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one. 

By  the  drift  of  events,  this  small  but  efficient 
body  became  part  of  the  garrison  of  Bristol — dis- 
agreeable duty  to  th'"  Foresters,  but  forced  upon 
them  by  the  chances  of  war. 

So  in  Bristol  we  now  find  them,  with  their  com- 
manding officer  Sir  Richard,   their   "  big  sergeant " 
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Rob  Wilde,  and  for  one  of  their  captains  the  ex- 
gentleman  usher,  Eustace  Trevor.  To  explain  his 
presence  there  and  position  it  needs  but  referring 
back  to  his  words  spoken  in  that  hour  when 
Lunsford  was  hammering  at  the  door  of  Hollymead 
House. 

Reverting  to  the  new  governor,  we  must  give 
him  the  credit  of  endeavour  to  do  his  best — that 
at  least.  Entering  upon  the  office  full  of  hope 
and  spirit,  he  was  correspondingly  vigorous  in  the 
execution  of  its  duties.  And  as  there  had  been 
no  time  for  his  enthusiasm  to  get  cool,  or  his 
vigour  to  become  relaxed,  before  that  7th  of  March 
— but  a  few  days  after  Essex  had  been  clapped 
under  arrest — Fiennes  was  in  the  very  blush  of 
energetic  activity.  Not  dining,  wining,  and  danc- 
ing, as  his  predecessor  would  have  been,  in  the 
company  of  gay  Cavaliers,  and  light-hearted,  as 
light-headed  ladies  ;  but  within  one  of  the  recep- 
tion   rooms    of    the    castle,    holding    counsel    with 
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half-a-score  of  grave  men  —  chiefly  commanding 
officers  of  the  troops  that  composed  the  garrison 
of  the  city. 

All  were  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  feeling  themselves,  if  not  actually  be- 
sieged, likely  soon  to  be.  From  without,  reports 
were  pouring  in,  daily,  hourly,  of  reverses  sus- 
tained by  the  Parliamentarians.  The  capture  and 
massacre  at  Cirencester,  the  surrendering  of  Mal- 
mesbury,  Tewkesbury,  and  Devizes,  with  the  aban- 
donment of  Sudley  and  Berkeley  Castles, — all 
adverse  events,  following  in  quick  succession  as  the 
blows  of  a  hammer, — were  enough  to  alarm  the 
new  governor  and  the  men  in  consultation  with 
him. 

The  more,  from  their  belief  that  in  all  likelihood 
Bristol  would  be  the  next  point  aimed  at  by  the 
now  victorious  Royalists.  For  they  knew  it  was 
the  quarry  these  would  most  like  to  stoop  at  and 
kill.      Ever  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
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it  and  Gloucester  had  been  very  thorns  in  the  side 
of  the  Royalist  party ;  both  cities  being  storehouses 
of  war  material,  and  other  effects  conducive  to  the 
supply  of  its  sinews.  But  chiefly  the  great  sea- 
port, at  once  door  of  entry  and  key  to  the  rich 
Severn  Valley — with  its  towns  and  villages,  up 
to  Shrewsbury — while  also  commanding  the  com- 
merce and  intercourse  with  South  Wales. 

Rupert,  now  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  held  all  the  open  country  from  the 
Severn  up  to  Oxford,  raiding  over  and  ravaging 
it  at  will.  But  the  rumour  had  got  ground  that 
he  meant  soon  to  engage  in  something  more  than 
mere  skirmishing  warfare,  by  making  a  dash  at 
Bristol,  either  to  attempt  taking  that  city  by 
assault,  or  laying  siege  to   it. 

The  assemblage  of  officers  at  the  Castle  was  in 
consequence  of  this  rumour,  which  had  just 
reached  the  Governor's  ears,  and  he  had  hastily 
called    them    together    to    have    their    views    and 
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advice  upon  what  steps  had  best  be  taken  in  the 
contingency — should  it  occur. 

But,  as  already  made  known,  something  more 
than  the  enemy  without  called  for  their  considera- 
tion. The  egg  of  treason,  which  had  been  hatch- 
ing under  Essex's  too  lenient  rule,  was  not  an 
addled  one.  The  vile  bird  was  still  vigorous 
within  it,  threatening  to  break  the  shell.  A  gleam 
of  warmth  and  hope,  the  touch  of  a  helping  hand, 
and  it  would  burst  forth  full  fledged,  ready  to  tear 
with  beak  and  talons. 

On  this  night  Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  unusually 
excited ;  angry  at  the  difficult  task  left  him  by 
his  predecessor,  just  as  might  the  Earl  of  Ripon 
be  with  Lord  Lytton,  that  ass  in  lion's  skin — now 
politically  defunct — for  demising  him  the  legacy  of 
Afghanistan. 

But  the  lawyer-soldier,  however  worried  and 
over-weighted,  was  not  either  dismayed  or  dis- 
couraged.    After  listening  to  what  his  fellow  coun- 
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sellers  had  to  say,  and  giving  his  own  views,  he 
exclaimed  in  conclusion,  and  determinedly : 

"Before  our  enemies  enter  Bristol  they'll  have  to 
pass  over  my  dead  body  !  " 

"And  mine,  too!"  "And  mine!"  were  echoes 
of  like  patriotic  resolve. 

All  emphatic,  though  not  all  sincere ;  for  the 
loudest  of  them  came  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who 
least  meant  what  he  said.  Even  then,  Colonel 
Langrish  was  contemplating  the  treason  he  after- 
wards perpetrated. 

No  one  present  so  quietly  declared  himself  as 
Sir  Richard  Walwyn.  A  man  more  of  deeds  than 
words,  such  pompous  proclamation  was  averse  to 
his  nature,  and  pompous,  so  far  as  regarded 
Fiennes,  it  afterwards  proved.  For  the  enemy  did 
enter  Bristol,  not  over  his  dead  body,  nor  even 
fiercely  fighting  with  him,  but  by  surrender,  facile, 
and  so  much  like  being  criminal,  that  the  lawyer- 
soldier   was  himself  cast    into  prison,    not   by   foes. 
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but  those  hitherto  his  friends ;  afterwards  tried 
for  his  life,  and  let  off  as  the  son  of  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele,  though  without  leave  to  play  at  soldier- 
ing any  more.      But   we  anticipate. 

Returning  to  the  conference  in  the  Castle,  it 
had  well-nigh  reached  conclusion,  when  the  usher 
in  charge  of  the  door  entered  to  announce  a  party 
seeking  audience  of  the  Governor,  to  whom  alone 
the  communication  was  made. 

"  Who   are  they } "    demanded   Fiennes. 

"  I  don't  know,  your  Excellency.  They're  still 
outside  the  gate.  The  guard-corporal  brought  the 
message — he's  at  the  door." 

"  Bring  him   in  !  " 

The  abrupt  order  was  with  promptness  executed ; 
and  in  twenty  seconds  after,  the  corporal  of  the 
castle  guard  stood  before  the  Governor,  saluting 
in   military  style. 

"  Who  are  these  wishing  to  speak  with  me  ? " 
asked  the  latter. 
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"  I  only  know  one  of  them,  your  Excellency," 
returned  the  corporal.  "  That's  Sergeant  Wilde,  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  troop — Sir  Richard  Walvvyn's. 
The  other  two  are  a  short  man  and  a  tall  woman 
— very  tall  she  is.  The  man  has  a  wooden 
leg." 

"  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  Colonel  Fiennes,"  inter- 
posed Sir  Richard,  who,  standing  by,  overheard 
what  the  corporal  had  said,  "I  know  all  the  party. 
And  as  my  sergeant,  Wilde,  appears  to  be  one  of 
them,  I'll  answer  for  the  honesty  of  their  pur- 
pose in  seeking  an  interview  with  you,  whatever 
it  be." 

"  Let  them  be  brought  in ! "  commanded  the 
Governor — "  all  three." 

At  which  the  guard-corporal,  once  more  saluting, 
made  "about  face,"  and  with  the  usher  disappeared 
from  the  room. 

"Who  are  they,  Sir  Richard.?"  asked  the 
Governor,   as   the  door  was  again  closed. 
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"  By  the  description,"  answered  the  knight,  "  I 
identify  the  short  man  and  the  very  tall  woman 
as  cadgers,  who  follow  their  humble  calling  around 
the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  despite  the  reversed  propor- 
tions in  stature,  being  brother  and  sister." 

"  But  what,  think  you,  can  they  be  wanting  with 
me?" 

"That  I  can't  say,  your  Excellency.  Though 
likely  something  of  grave  concern,  or  Rob  Wilde 
wouldn't  be  with  them  as  their  introducer.  He 
isn't  the  man  to  intrude,  without  serious  pur- 
pose." 

Their  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  sounds  in  the 
hallway  outside ;  a  scraping  and  shuffling  of 
heavily-shod  feet,  with  something  that  resembled 
the  strokes  of  a  wooden  mallet  upon  the  stone 
flags,  administered  in  regular  repetition.  It  was 
no  mystery,  however,  either  to  the  Governor  or  the 
knight,  both  already  aware  that  they  were  to  see 
a  man  with  a  wooden  leg. 
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Which  they  did,  as  the  door  was  again  pushed 
open,  and  the  usher  entered  for  the  third  time, 
conducting  in  Jerky  Jack  and  his  sister,  the 
sergeant  bringing  up  the  rear. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

A    DESPATCH    CUNNINGLY    CONVEYED. 

The  officers  had  separated  into  two  groups,  one 
on  each  side  the  Governor,  as  the  odd  trinity  of 
personages  was  presented  to  him  ;  these,  as  they 
came  up,  falling  into  line — Rob  on  the  right,  the 
woman  left,  and  Jack  central,  as  a  pollard  between 
two  tall  trees. 

Not  yet  aware  of  his  colonel  being  in  the  room, 
the  sergeant,  as  introducer  of  the  other  pair,  was 
about  to  make  known  their  business — of  which 
Winny  after  all  had  given  him  a  hint — when  Sir 
Richard  stepped  forward  to  interrogate  them. 
The  knight  had  received  instructions  for  this,  on 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  party. 

"  Well,   sergeant,"   he   said,    after    nodding   recog- 
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nition  to  Jack  and  his  sister,  "  what  may  your 
Forest  friends  be  wanting?  I  hope  they  haven't 
got  into  any  trouble  with  our  soldiers,  or  the 
Bristol  folk?" 

"  No,  Sir  Richard  ;  nothin'  o'  that  sort  what- 
soever. They  ha'  just  entered  the  city,  comin'  frae 
Gloster,  an'  wi'  a  message  from  Colonel  Massey  to 
his  honner  here."  The  speaker,  by  a  look,  in- 
dicated the  head  figure  of  the  listening  assemblage ; 
then  added,  "  They  think  it  be  somethin'  o'  very 
great  consarn,  seein'  how  the  Colonel  ha'  told  them 
not    to   lose    a   minnit   in   the  deliverin'  o't." 

At  this  all  eyes  turned  eagerly  upon  the  cad- 
gers. A  message  from  Massey,  who  commanded 
at  Gloucester,  and  at  such  a  crisis !  It  should 
mean  something  of  importance. 

"  Perhaps  your  Excellency  would  prefer  hearing 
it  in  private } "  suggested  Sir  Richard,  with  a  feint 
at  withdrawing,  imitated  by  the  other  officers. 

"No,    no!"    rejoined    the   ci-devant    lawyer,   who, 
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unlike  his  confraternity,  was  of  aught  but  secretive 
habit.  "  Stay,  gentlemen  !  Whatever  it  be,  we're 
all  equally  interested  in  it.  Now,  my  worthy 
friends,"  he  continued,  his  glance  alternating  be- 
tween the  little  man  and  big  woman,  "  what  is 
this  matter  with  which  Colonel  Massey  has  en- 
trusted you }  You  may  speak  out  openly  and 
without  fear." 

The  words  of  encouragement  were  superfluous. 
Neither  Jerky  Jack  nor  his  sister  were  of  the  stuff 
to  be  affrighted,  though  they  stood  in  the  presence 
of  Royalty  itself.  They  had  travelled  too  far,  and 
seen  too  much  of  the  world  for  that. 

"  It  be  wrote,  yer  honner."  The  woman  it  was 
who  spoke.  "  The  thing  he's  all  put  down  on 
paper  ;  an'  Jack — my  brother,  sir — ha'  got  it  on 
him,  hid  away,  as  there  was  a  fear  us  might  meet 
the  Cavalieres." 

"Well,  you  needn't  fear  meeting  them  here.  So 
let  Jack  produce  it." 
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Which  Jack  did,  though  not  presto,  on  the  in- 
stant. It  took  some  time,  with  an  amount  of 
manipulation,  before  the  secreted  despatch  could 
be  laid  open  to  the  light.  The  cadger's  artificial 
leg  had  to  be  unstrapped  and  separated  from  what 
remained  of  the  real  one ;  then  a  cavity  in  the 
former,  being  uncorked,  disclosed  to  view  a  roll  of 
paper,  bearing  resemblance  to  a  cartridge. 

This,  drawn  forth  by  Jerky  himself,  was  handed 
to  Sir  Richard,  and  passed  on  to  the  Governor ; 
who,  having  directed  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
the  messenger  party,  unrolling  it,  read — 

"  Gloucester,  March  7.  —  Report  here  of 
Rupert,  with  8,000  men,  on  march  for  Bristol. 
Expected  to  arrive  before  your  gates  early  in  the 
night.  Be  careful  to  keep  them  shut.  Sorry  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you  in  the  way  of  diversion. 
Myself  pressed  on  Monmouthshire  side.  Brett  and 
Lord  John  Somerset,  with  their  Popish  crew,  have 
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crossed  the  Forest,  and  are  now  threatening  us 
from  Highnam.  But  I'll  hold  Gloucester  at  all 
hazards,  as  I  know  you  will  Bristol. 

''  MASSEY." 

"  That  will  I  ! "  cried  Fiennes,  in  a  fresh  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  inspired  by  the  last  words  of  the 
despatch.  "Hold  and  defend  it  to  the  death.  We 
will,  gentlemen  ?  " 

Needless  to  say,  they  all  again  echoed  his  re- 
solve loudly  and  determinedly  as  before. 

While  their  responses  were  still  ringing  through 
the  room,  the  door  was  once  more  pushed  open 
by  a  man  who  entered  in  haste,  without  announce- 
ment of  usher,  or  introduction  of  any  kind.  The 
expression  upon  his  features  was  sufficient  apology 
for  intrusion,  but  better  the  words  that  leaped 
from  his  lips,  soon  as  he  was  inside: 

"Your  Excellency — gentlemen  all — we're  stand- 
ing upon  a  mine  ! " 
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"  *  Standing  upon  a  mine  ! ' "  echoed  the  Governor. 
"  Explain  yourself,  Captain   Birch  !  " 

"  Treason  in  our  midst — a  conspiracy — the  con- 
spirators met  at  this  very  moment." 

"Where?"  demanded  several  voices. 

"  I  heard  first  of  a  party  in  the  house  of  Robert 
Yeomans,  and  another  at  George  Boucher's.  But 
I've  since  been  told  about  more  of  them  at 
Edward  Dacre's." 

"  And  they're  assembled  now,  you  think  ?  " 

*'  I'm  sure  of  it,  your  Excellency.  Armed,  too  ; 
ready  for  rising." 

In  view  of  the  contents  of  Massey's  despatch, 
now  hastily  communicated  to  the  Volunteer  cap- 
tain, this  seemed  probable  as  intelligible.  Rupert 
to  assault  from  outside,  aweing  the  loyal  citizens 
by  an  attack,  sudden  as  unexpected  ;  the  disloyal 
ones,  these  conspirators,  to  take  advantage  of  it 
and  act  in  concert — the  programme  beyond  a 
doubt ! 

VOL.  IL  D 
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Withal,  Langrish  and  one  or  two  others  were 
disposed  to  discredit  it.  For  in  that  confidential 
council  itself  was  a  leaven  of  treason.  Luckily  not 
enough  to  control  it ;  and  when  Fiennes  put  the 
question,  "  Shall  we  arrest  these  men } "  a  majority 
of  voices  declared  promptly  and  decisively  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  Captain  Birch  !  "  said  the  Governor,  once  more 
turning  to  the  young  officer  of  Volunteers,  "you 
hear  our  determination.  I  commit  this  matter  to 
you,  who  best  know  the  guilty  parties,  and  the 
places.  Take  your  own  men,  and  whatever  other 
force  you  think  necessary.  This  gentleman  will  go 
with  you  as  my  authority  for  the  requisition." 

He  referred  to  an  aide-de-camp  by  his  side, 
who,  after  receiving  some  directions  in  undertone, 
parted  from  him,  and,  with  Birch,  hastily  left  the 
room. 

Scarce  were  they  outside,  when  another  officer 
presented    himself    in     the    council     chamber ;     in 
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haste  also,  and  unannounced,  on  the  plea  of  press- 
ing matter.  A  Volunteer  captain,  too ;  for  Bristol 
had  already  raised  more  than  one  company  of 
these  citizen  soldiers.  Captain  Jeremiah  Buck,  it 
was  —  the  "  busy  mercer,"  as  the  Restoration 
writers  contemptuously  style  him.  But  whatever 
he  may  have  been  otherwise,  he  was  a  busy  sol- 
dier, too  busy  that  night  for  Royalist  likings,  and 
brought  further  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  ob- 
tained from  other  sources — confirming  that  of  Birch. 

And,  as  the  latter,  he  also  received  instant  com- 
mands to  proceed  on  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators. 
As  there  were  several  distinct  "clatches"  of  them, 
more  than  one  force  was  needed  to  catch  them 
simultaneously. 

So  commissioned,  off  went  Buck,  to  all  appear- 
ance greatly  elated,  and  possibly  indulging  himself 
in  the  thought  of  satisfying  some  private  spite. 

Whether  or  no,  the  door  that  had  closed  behind 
him   was    still    vibrating    to    the    clash,    when    one 
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who  needed  no  usher  to  announce  him  caught 
hold  of  its  handle  and  pushed  it  open,  with  an 
alacrity  which  proclaimed  him  also  the  bearer  of 
tidings  that  would  not  brook  delay. 

"  What  is  it,  Trevor  ? "  asked  Sir  Richard  Wal- 
wyn,  advancing  to  meet  his  troop  captain.  "Why 
have  you  left  your  guard  at  the  gate  ^ " 

"  Because,  Colonel,"  panted  out  the  young  officer, 
"  I've  thought  it  better  to  come  myself  and  make 
sure  of  the  news  reaching  you  in  good  time,  as 
the  Governor  here." 

"  What  news  ?  " 

"  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Royalist  army  reported 
outside  the  city.  A  countryman  just  come  in  says 
they  are  pitching  tents  on  Durdham  Down.  And 
his  report's  confirmed  by  what  I've  myself  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  gate  tower." 

"  What  saw  you,  Captain  Trevor  ? "  asked  the 
Governor,  who,  with  the  other  officers,  had  been 
all  the  while  anxiously  listening. 
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A    glare    of    light,    your    Excellency  ;    such   as 
would  proceed  from  the  blaze  of  camp-fires." 

This  was  confirmation  full,  of  Massey's  warning 
despatch,  the  conspiracy,  everything.  But,  for 
better  assurance  of  it,  the  Governor,  with  the  as- 
sembled officers,  rushed  out  of  the  council  chamber 
and  up  to  the  Castle  donjon  ;  there  to  see  the 
horizon  lit  up  with  a  yellowish  glare  which,  as 
soldiers,  they  knew  to  be  the  reflection  from 
bivouac  fires.  And  a  wide  spread  of  them,  the 
sky  illumined  all  over  Durdham  Down,  away  to 
Kings  Weston. 

"  Rupert  it  must  be — he,  and  his  plundering 
host !  " 

***** 

Captain  Birch  made  quick  work  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  him.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
after  receiving  the  Governor's  commands,  he  stood 
before  the  door  of  Robert  Yeomans's  house,  de- 
manding  admission.       He  had    the   strength  at  his 
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back  to  enforce  it — his  own  Volunteers  afoot,  with 
a  body  of  horse,  lest  the  conspirators  should  escape 
by  flight.  And  some  of  both,  distributed  round 
the  house,  already  enfiladed  it. 

It  was  a  large  house,  its  owner  being  one  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Bristol.  Forty  men  were  with- 
in it,  all  armed,  as  the  Volunteer  officer  had  been 
told.  At  word  of  what  was  without  they  sprang 
to  their  arms,  some  of  the  more  courageous  coun- 
selling fight.  But  when  they  looked  through  the 
windows,  saw  that  formidable  array,  and  heard  the 
stern  summons  "  Surrender ! "  their  hearts  failed 
them,  and  they  surrendered.  Wisely,  too.  Had 
they  resisted,  instant  death  would  have  been  their 
fate.  For,  among  the  men  with  Birch,  were  some 
fresh  from  the  affair  of  Cirencester ;  themselves 
escaped,  but  leaving  behind  friends,  relatives,  even 
brothers,  butchered  in  cold  blood.  Exasperated, 
maddened,  by  the  memory  of  that  slaughter— some 
of  them  with  wounds  still  unhealed  from  it — Birch, 
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who  was  moderate  as  brave,  had  a  difficulty  to 
restrain  them  from  dealing  out  death  to  the 
malignants.  The  troopers  who  accompanied  him, 
smarting  under  late  reverses,  would  have  gladly 
hailed  the  order  to  "  fall  on."  But  the  cowed  con- 
spirators submitted  like  sheep,  and  were  marched 
off  to  the  Castle,  every  man-jack  of  them ;  there 
to  meet  other  batches  brought  in  by  Buck  and  the 
different  officers  who  had  been  detailed  for  their 
arrest. 

In  houses  here  and  there  throughout  the  city, 
parties  of  them  were  found  and  picked  up ;  all 
armed,  waiting  for  a  signal  to  sally  forth  and  shed 
the  blood  of  their  fellow- citizens.  This  has  been 
denied,  but  a  letter  from  the  barbarous  Lord 
Byron  to  Prince  Rupert  puts  the  design  beyond 
doubt.  But  for  the  vigilance  of  the  merchant- 
soldier  Birch,  and  the  activity  of  the  "busy 
mercer"  Buck,  that  night  the  streets  of  Bristol 
would    have   run   blood,  and    every  house  in  it  be- 
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longing  to  a  Parliamentarian  been  sacked  and 
plundered.  For  the  head  plunderer,  Rupert — he 
who  introduced  the  word  to  the  English  language 
— stood  at  that  very  hour  on  the  top  of  King's 
Weston  hill,  awaiting  a  triple  signal— the  bells  of 
three  churches  to  be  rung — St.  John's,  for  sum- 
moning the  Royalist  sailors ;  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
to  call  out  the  butchers  for  butchers'  work  con- 
genial to  them ;  while  from  the  tower  of  St. 
Michael's  he  expected  to  hear  a  peal  more  es- 
pecially meant  for  himself  and  his  freebooters,  as 
it  were  saying,  "  You  may  come  on  !  The  gates 
of  Bristol  are  unbarred  for  you  ! " 

But  he  heard  it  not.  They  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  ringing  of  that  fatal  peal  never 
rang  it.  Instead  of  bell  ropes  in  their  hands,  they 
now  had  manacles  around  their  wrists,  and  grim 
sentries  standing  guard  over  them. 

Rupert  waited,  watched,  and  listened,  till  the 
break  of  day  showed  him  the  great  seaport  of  the 
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Severn  still  calm ;  its  gates  close  shut  ;  its  walls 
and  towers  bristling  with  armed  men,  in  attitudes 
that  told  them  determined  on  its  defence. 

Thinking  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of,  and  fear- 
ing further  betrayal,  he  hastily  beat  retreat  from 
Durdham  Down  to  seek  the  pillage  of  some  city 
more  easy  of  being  entered. 

The  rising  sun  saw  his  back  turned  upon  Bris- 
tol ;  he  and  his  Cavaliers  venting  loud  curses — 
reviling  their  partizans  inside,  whose  misleading 
correspondence  had  lured  them  to  an  expedition 
ludicrous  as  bootless. 


CHAPTER     XXVII. 


A   CITY   OF   REFUGE. 


Of  the  Foresters  who  figure  in  our  tale,  Rob 
Wilde,  Jerky  Jack,  and  Winny  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  had  found  their  way  into  Bristol.  Most 
of  Sir  Richard  Walwyn's  troopers  were  Foresters. 
But  the  master  of  Hollymead  was  himself  there, 
with  his  daughters,  their  maid  Gwenthian,  and 
others  of  the  family  servants. 

Why  he  had  exchanged  his  Forest  home  for  a 
residence  in  town — that,  too,  in  a  city  under 
military  occupation,  threatened  with  siege  and  all 
its  inconveniences — has  been  already  in  part 
explained.  With  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
country   life    became    unsafe,    more    especially    for 
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people  of  quality  and  those  who  had  anything 
to  lose.  Parties  of  armed  men  penetrated  into 
the  most  remote  districts,  demanding  contributions 
and  levying  them — at  first  in  the  name  of  the 
King.  Naturally,  this  aroused  the  spirit  of 
retaliation,  and  dictated  reprisals ;  so  that  in  time 
both  sides  became  more  or  less  blamable  for 
aiibusterism.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however, 
shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Parliamentarian  officers 
did  all  in  their  power  to  restrain,  while  those  of 
the  Royalist  army  not  only  encouraged  but  gloried 
in  it — themselves  taking  a  hand.  A  Prince  had 
set  them  the  lesson,  making  robbery  fashionable, 
and  they  were  neither  backward  nor  slow  in 
profiting  by  it. 

As  a  sample  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Cavaliers 
made  war,  thus  wrote  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Byron— the  same  truculent  ruffian  already  alluded 
to,  commanding  a  body  of  the  King's  horse— 
"  /  put   them  all  to   the  sword,   which  I  find  to   be 
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the  best  zvay  to  pi^oceed  with  these  kind  of  people, 
for  mercy  to  them  is  cruelty^ 

The  gallant  defenders  of  Barthomley  Church 
were  "these  kind  of  people,"  whom  this  monster, 
ungrammatical  as  inhuman,  had  massacred  to  a 
man ! 

Fighting  under  such  faith,  no  wonder  the  lex 
talionis  soon  displayed  itself  on  both  sides,  and 
in  bitterest,  most  relentless  form.  Not  only  had 
the  main  routes  of  travel  become  unsafe,  but 
sequestered  country  roads ;  while  the  sanctity  of 
private  houses  was  invaded,  and  women  subjected 
to  insult,  oft  even  to  the  disregarding  of  their 
honour.  This  was  conspicuously  the  case  in  the 
districts  where  the  Cavaliers  had  control,  no 
decent  woman  daring  to  show  herself  abroad. 
Even  high-born  ladies  feared  encountering  them, 
if  having  father  or  brother  on  the  Parliamentary 
side.  Some  dames,  however,  who  favoured  their 
side,  were   bold    and    free  enough  with  them ;    and 
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a  very  incarnation  of  female  shamelessness  was  the 
strumpet  following  of  Rupert. 

As  known,  Ambrose  Powell  had  at  first  thought 
of  fortifying  HoUymead,  and  holding  it  with  his 
servants,  retainers,  and  such  of  the  Foresters  as 
he  could  rally  around  him  ;  of  whom  he  had 
reason  to  believe  many  would  respond  to  his 
call.  The  Jiaw-haw  around  the  house  was  sug- 
gestive of  his  doing  so — itself  an  outer  line  of 
defence,  which  could  be  easily  strengthened.  It 
but  needed  a  parapet  of  gabions,  or  fascines,  to 
render  it  unassailable,  save  in  the  face  of  a 
scathing  fire.  And  he  had  the  wherewith  to 
deliver  this,  having  long  expected  the  coming 
storm,  and  stored  up  materials  to  meet  it.  One 
of  the  chambers  of  HoUymead  House  was  a  very 
armoury  and  ordnance  room,  full  of  the  best 
weapons  of  the  time,  which  his  great  wealth  had 
enabled  him  to  provide — muskets  of  the  snap-hans 
fire,  pistols,  pikes,  and  halberds.     They  but  wanted 
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putting  into  hands  capable  of  making  efficient  use 
of  them. 

And  he  himself  had  but  waited  for  Sir  Richard 
Walwyn's  advice,  as  to  whether  he  should  attempt 
holding  Hollymead,  or  abandon  it.  He  knew  he 
must  do  one  or  the  other.  His  partizanship,  long 
since  proclaimed  and  known  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  Forest,  with  the  echoes  returning,  so 
admonished  him. 

"  Could  it  be  held,  think  you  > "  he  asked  of  the 
soldier  knight,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  with 
Eustace  Trevor — Sir  Richard  and  his  host  alone 
closeted  in  conversation. 

*'  Impossible ! "  was  the  answer,  backed  up  by 
convincing  reasons.  "Were  it  a  structure  of 
stone,  I  might  say  Yes,  easily  enough ;  with  a 
force  numerous  enough  to  garrison  it.  But  those 
wooden  beams,  and  roofs  dry  as  tinder — they'd  be 
set  ablaze  by  the   first  arrow  sent  at  them." 

The  reader  may  fancy  Sir    Richard's  allusion  to 
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arrows  was  a  figure  of  speech,  or  anachronism.  It 
was  neither.  For  this :  primitive  weapon,  almost 
universal  among  savage  men,  was  not  then 
obsolete,  or  out  of  the  hands  of  the  civilized.  In 
the  army  of  Essex — the  Lord  General  himself — 
was  a  corps  of  bowmen ;  and  others  elsewhere. 
The  belief  in  the  bent  yew  stick  and  feathered 
shaft,  that  had  gained  for  England  such  renown 
at  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  was  still  strong  in  the 
days  of  her  more  glorious  struggle — the  Great 
Rebellion. 

But  it  was  not  to  shafts  of  this  kind  the  knight 
had  reference ;  instead,  arrows  projected  from 
muskets  and  arquebusses  for  setting  fire  to 
assailed  forts  and  houses — a  species  of  ordnance 
which  then  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
well-appointed  corps  d'annee. 

With  the  master  of  Hollymead  the  argument 
was  conclusive.  He  saw  his  house  could  not  be 
held,    with     any    hope     of      successful     defence,    if 
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attacked  by  a  force  strong  and  determined.  And 
that  such  would  come  against  it  he  had  been  as 
good  as  sure,  ever  since  that  hour  when  Reginald 
Trevor  placed  in  his  hands  the  letter  of  Loan  by 
Privy  Seal — altogether  sure,  when  Lunsford,  later, 
came  to  make  the  levy  itself 

Only  a  day  or  two  longer  had  he  remained  in 
it,  to  pack  up  his  plate,  with  other  cherished 
Penates,  and  have  them  transmitted  to  a  place  of 
safety — to  Gloucester — the  nearest  city  promising 
asylum  to  the  harried  partisans  of  the  Parliament 
— going  thither  himself  with  his  family. 

He  had,  however,  made  but  short  stay  there. 
The  seaport  of  Bristol  beyond  was  a  "  city  of 
refuge  "  more  to  his  mind,  because  of  a  house  in 
it  that  offered  him  hospitality — a  sister's — and 
under  its  roof  he  and  his  were  sojourning  on  that 
night  of  dread  danger^  averted  almost  as  soon  as 
apprehended. 

Nor  in   that    crisis  was    the    refugee    from    Dean 
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Forest  himself  inactive.  When  men  stood  gazing 
with  eyes  full  of  keen  apprehension  at  the  fire-glare 
over  Durdham  Down,  Ambrose  Powell  was  moving 
briskly  through  Bristol's  streets,  urging  its  citizens 
to  arm  and  defend  it.  Along  with  him  a 
clergyman,  who  added  his  appeal  with  eloquent 
tongue  and  passionate  speech.  He  was  Tombes, 
of  Leominster,  who  had  been  mobbed  in  that 
town  of  woolstaplers,  and  driven  out  of  it  by 
drunken  roughs ;  no  doubt  the  progenitors  of 
those  who  in  the  late  Parliarhentary  election  in 
like  manner  dishonoured  themselves. 

To  Darwin's  transmutation  and  improvement 
theory,  the  human  animals  of  Leominster  seem 
to  be  an  exception ;  especially  as  regards  the 
improvement,  for  its  Jingo  cur  of  to-day  is  rather 
a  falling  off  from  the  quality  of  his  prototype — 
the  Cavalier  wolf  of  the   Great  war  time. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

A   HOME  GAYER   THAN   CONGENIAL. 

Madame  Lalande,  nee  Powell,  was  the  widow  of  a 
West  Indian  planter,  late  deceased.  Her  husband, 
during  life,  had  held  commercial  intercourse  with 
Bristol,  then  chief  port  of  communication  with  all 
the  Transatlantic  colonies.  Though  a  Creole  of 
French  descent,  the  isle  of  his  nativity,  in  the 
Antilles,  had  come  under  British  rule ;  and  he 
himself  rather  affected  English  tastes  and  habits, 
often  visiting  England  and  making  short  sojourns 
in  it.  At  a  Bristol  ball  he  had  first  met  Gwen- 
doline Powell,  Ambrose's  sister;  had  married  in 
Bristol,  and  there  designed  spending  the  evening 
of  his  days  in  retirement  from  the  cares  of  business 
life.  And  when  the  time  at  length  came  for  carry- 
so 
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ing  this  design  into  execution,  he  sold  off  his  West 
Indian  plantation — an  extensive  one,  with  its  human 
chattels,  some  hundreds  in  number — and  invested 
the  proceeds  in  Bristol  property,  part  of  it  being 
a  handsome  dwelling-house  meant  for  his  future 
home. 

Into  this  he  had  entered  about  a  year  before 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  strife,  which  he 
lived  not  to  see.  The  cold,  moist  climate  of  our 
island,  so  different  to  that  of  the  tropical  Antilles, 
was  fatal  to  him,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months 
after  settling  on  the  Avon's  banks  he  was  buried 
there,  having  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  pleurisy. 
Possibly  fast  living  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  He  was  a  man  of  social  inclinings  and 
sumptuous  habits,  which  his  great  wealth  enabled 
him  to  indulge  without  stint ;  and  he  had  recklessly 
disregarded  the  care  of  his  health. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  inherited  his  property, 
his  life  of  extravagance  had  not  been  long  enough 
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to  dissipate  it,  and  Madame  Lalande  was  still  one 
of  the  wealthiest  women  in  Bristol,  with  no  one 
to  share  her  wealth,  save  an  only  daughter,  a  girl 
of  some  eighteen  summers,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, one  summer  of  eighteen  years  in  length. 
For  the  occasional  visits  to  England  with  her  father 
and  mother  had  been  made  in  this  season,  the  rest 
of  her  life  spent  in  a  land  where  winter  is  un- 
known. All  summer  her  life  in  every  sense ;  from 
her  cradle  not  a  wish  denied,  or  taste  ungratified, 
but  everything  lavished  upon  her  which  money 
could  purchase  or  parental  fondness  bestow. 

As  a  consequence,  Clarisse  Lalande  had  grown 
up  a  spoilt  child  ;  and  now  that  she  was  almost  a 
woman,  the  fruits  of  such  folly  made  themselves 
manifest.  Imperious  and  capricious,  she  had  a 
temper  which  would  not  brook  restraint.  For  this 
it  had  never  known,  accustomed  all  her  life  to 
the  obeisance  of  black  slaves,  and  the  flattery  of 
mulatto  hand- maidens. 
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Flattery  from  others  she  had  received  too — a 
very  incense  of  it — which  her  beauty,  without 
thought  of  her  prospective  wealth,  commanded. 
For  a  beauty  she  was,  of  the  true  Creole  type, 
with  all  its  characteristics  ;  the  golden  brown  tint 
of  skin,  the  crimson  flush  of  cheeks,  the  brilliancy 
of  dark  eyes,  with  a  luxuriance  of  hair  that  defied 
confinement  by  ordinary  clasp  or  comb.  There  was 
the  suspicion  of  a  "  wave "  in  it ;  and  report  said 
that  the  blood  in  her  father's  veins  had  not  been 
pure  Circassian,  but  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
Ethiopian.  All  the  more  piquant  were  the  charms 
it  had  transmitted  to  his  daughter,  as  the  star-like 
fire  in  her  brown  black  eyes,  and  a  figure  of 
grandly  voluptuous  outline.  Some  of  her  mental 
characteristics,  too,  may  have  come  from  it — a 
certain  sensuousness,  with  the  impatience  of  control 
already  adverted  to. 

Such  being  Clarisse  Lalande,  it  scarce  needs  say- 
ing that  between  her  and  her  cousins  Powell  there 
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was  little  congeniality  either  of  tastes  or  senti- 
ments. Though  in  person  more  resembling  Sabrina, 
the  two  were  mental  antipodes ;  while  sunbright 
Vaga,  who  looked  altogether  unlike  her  dark- 
skinned  Creole  cousin,  had  yet  certain  similar  traits 
of  temper  ;  the  which  made  mutual  antipathy,  at 
first  sight,  as  when  alkali  and  acid  come  into  con- 
tact. It  afterwards  became  heart-hatred,  inspired 
and  nursed  by  the  most  powerful  of  influences. 

Considering  that  Madame  Lalande  was  Ambrose 
PoweH's  sister,  and  that  her  late  husband  had  been 
a  Protestant  of  Huguenot  ancestry — at  least  four- 
fifths  of  him — one  would  naturally  expect  her  to 
be  on  the  Parliamentary  side — supposing  her  to 
take  a  side  at  all — with  ardent  inclinings  thereto. 
Ardent  inclinings  had  she,  and  side  she  took ;  but, 
strange  perversity,  against  the  Parliament,  not  for 
it! 

And  it  was  like  mother,  like  daughter,  for 
Clarisse,   with    all    her    frivolousness    of    character, 
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had  political  leanings  too,  or  more  properly 
caprices,  the  frivolity  itself  their  cause.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  imperious  young  lady  Roundheadism 
and  Puritanism  were  things  of  reproach,  and  the 
terms  themselves  often  scornfully  on  her  lips. 
Kingly  form  of  government  was  the  only  one  fit 
for  gentlepeople ;  and  Cavaliers  alone  worthy  to 
associate  with  such  as  she — those  curled  darlings, 
"  dear  delightful  creatures,"  as,  in  her  fond  par- 
tiality, she  was  accustomed  to  call  them. 

Wonderfully  hospitable  was  Madame  Lalande ; 
that  is,  in  a  fashionable  way.  She  gave  grand 
entertainments,  which  was  indeed  but  continuing 
what  had  been  done  before  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Nor  was  it  so  long  after  that  event  they 
were  recommenced,  and  carried  on  with  greater 
eclat  than  ever.  For  Clarisse  had  become  a  toast 
and  now  an  heiress — sole  and  safe  from  any 
possibility  of  late-born  brother  or  sister  to  share 
the  demised   wealth.     There   was   keen   competition 
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for  the  favour  of  her  smiles.  Knights  and  baronets 
were  flitting  about  in  plenty,  with  here  and  there 
an  earl ;  and  as  her  ambitious  mother  aimed  at 
having  a  titled  son-in-law,  so  spread  she  the  ban- 
quet to  allure  them. 

During  the  brief  rule  of  the  gay  Essex,  as  a 
matter  of  course  Madame  Lalande's  house  was 
open  to  him  ;  and  so  frequently  was  he  its  guest, 
there  had  been  talk  of  an  attraction  in  it  beyond 
the  delights  of  the  dinner  table  or  the  joys  of  the 
dance.  He  was  not  a  lord  ;  but,  as  the  son  of  one, 
in  all  probability  some  day  would  be. 

Alas !  for  any  matrimonial  designs  Madame 
Lalande  might  have  upon  the  rollicking  Colonel 
for  her  daughter,  her  chances  of  showing  him 
further  hospitality  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  end, 
by  his  heels  getting  kicked  up  in  a  different  way, 
and  himself  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  Berkeley 
Castle. 

Withal  the  festivities  in  the  house  of  the  planter's 
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relict  went  on  as  usual — nearly  every  night  some- 
thing of  dinner  party,  and  during  the  day  recep- 
tions. If  there  was  suffering  in  other  homes  of 
Bristol  through  the  state  of  semi-siege  in  which 
the  place  was  then  held,  nothing  of  this  affected 
the  home  of  the  rich  West  Indian  widow.  There 
all  was  gaiety  and  splendour. 

Yet  it  had  inmates  who  took  little  delight  in  its 
joys,  and  one  who  detested  them — that  one  Ambrose 
Powell.  A  new  style  of  life,  with  a  companion- 
ship altogether  uncongenial,  was  it  to  him ;  and, 
but  for  its  being  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity 
of  circumstances,  he  would  not  have  continued  it  a 
single  day — not  an  hour.  It  was  many  long  years 
since  he  had  last  met  his  sister  ;  and,  remembering 
her  as  a  guileless  country  girl — almost  portionless 
too — seeing  her  now  a  sharp  woman  of  the  world, 
wealthy  and  devoted  to  ideas  of  frivolity  and 
fashion, — above  all,  finding  her  changed  from  the 
political   faith  of  their  common   father   and    family, 
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he  was  alike  surprised  and  shocked — angry,  more- 
over, to  the  point  of  reproaching,  even  scolding 
her  ;  and  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  ques- 
tion "  Cui  bono  ? "  which  had  negative,  though 
silent,  answer  in  all  he  saw  around.  His  dear 
sister  Gwen,  who  in  earlier  days  would  have 
humbly  listened  to  his  counsels,  and  been  con- 
trolled by  them,  would  now  resent  the  meekest 
suggestion  as  to  her  way  of  life  or  the  conduct  of 
her  affairs. 

Many  a  time,  after  becoming  her  guest,  did  he 
regret  having  passed  on,  and  beyond  Gloucester, 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Bristol.  But  he  was  in 
Bristol  now,  he  and  his ;  and  how  to  get  out  of  it 
was  not  a  mere  question  of  inconvenience,  but  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  attended  with  danger. 
Though  not  so  close  to  the  door,  after  that  7th  of 
March  night,  the  wolves  were  still  without,  on  the 
roads — ravening  everywhere. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE    NIGHT   OWL. 


The  conspiracy  having  been  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  the  conspirators  in  prison,  Bristol  again 
breathed  freely.  The  approaches  to  it  were  once 
more  open,  the  thwarted  Royalists  having  with- 
drawn to  a  distance  ;  so  that  Jerky  Jack  might 
have  made  the  return  trip  to  Gloucester  with  a 
despatch  stuck  in  the  band  of  his  hat  safe  as  if 
inside  his  wooden  leg. 

But  swifter  messengers  traversed  that  road  now, 
cleared  of  the  enemy  at  both  ends,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Severn. 

He  who  had  effected  this  clearance  was  Sir 
William    Waller,    jocularly     styled      "William     the 
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Conqueror,"  from  the  succession  of  victories  he 
had  late  achieved.  Also  was  he  known  as  the 
''Night  Owl;"  a  sobriquet  due  to  his  habit  of 
making  nocturnal  expeditions  that  oft  took  the 
Royalists  by  surprise.  No  Crophead  he,  but  a 
Cavalier  in  the  true  sense  ;  a  very  Paladin — withal 
a  Christian  gentleman.  He  had  separated  from 
slow-going  Lord-General,  and  made  one  of  his 
bold  dashes  down  to  the  shires  bordering  Wales  ; 
first  relieving  Gloucester,  which  was  in  a  manner 
besieged  by  the  Monmouthshire  levies  of  Lord 
Herbert.  The  besiegers  were  not  only  brushed  off, 
but  the  main  body  of  them  either  killed  or  cap- 
tured ;  only  a  scant  residue  escaping  to  their  fast- 
nesses beyond  the  Wye  ;  whither  the  "  Conquerer  " 
followed,   chastising  them  still  further. 

Returning  across  the  Forest  of  Dean,  he  out- 
witted the  Royalist  troops  under  Prince  Maurice  ; 
and,  once  more  setting  face  westward,  raided 
through    Herefordshire  on   to  its    chief  city — which 
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he  captured,  with  a  flock  of  foul  birds  that  had 
been  roosting  there  ever  since  its  abandonment  by 
the   Parhamentarians  under  the  silly  Stamford. 

But  the  "  Night  Owl "  himself  was  not  the  bird 
to  remain  long  on  perch  anywhere ;  and,  gathering 
up  his  captured  game — a  large  bag,  including  some 
of  Herefordshire's  best  blood,  as  the  Scudamores, 
Conningsbys,  and  Pyes — he  rounded  back  to  Glou- 
cester, and  on  to  Bristol. 

Not  to  tarry  here,  either.  Soon  as  he  had  dis- 
embarrassed himself  of  his  captive  train — committed 
to  the  keeping  of  Fiennes — he  was  off  again  into 
Somersetshire,  there  to  measure  swords  with 
Maurice  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  As  he 
rode  out  through  the  Bath  gate  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  steel-clad  cuirassiers — *'  Hesselrig's  Lob- 
sters"— the  citizens  of  Bristol  felt  more  confident 
of  safety  than  ever  since  the  strife  began.  For 
now  they  were  assured  against  danger,  outside  as 
within.       Internal     treason     had     been     awed,    the 
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traitors  cowed  and  crushed,  by  what  had  befallen 
the  conspirators  of  March  the  Seventh.  The  two 
chiefs  of  them,  Yeomans  and  Boucher,  had  been 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death — a 
sentence  soon  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 
Grand  efforts  were  made  to  get  them  off;  the  King 
himself,  by  letter,  threatening  to  retaliate  upon  the 
poor  captives  taken  at  Cirencester — such  of  them 
as  remained  unmurdered.  Old  Patrick,  Earl  of 
Forth,  his  Majesty's  Lieutenant-General,  was  put 
forward  as  the  writer  of  the  barbarous  epistle. 
But  canny  Scot  and  accomplished  soldier  as  his 
lordship  might  be,  in  a  polemical  contest  he  was 
no  match  for  the  lawyer,  Fiennes,  who  flung  the 
threat  back  in  his  teeth,  saying  : 

"  The  men  we  have  tried  and  condemned  are 
not  soldiers,  but  spies  and  conspirators.  The  pri- 
soners you  took  at  Cirencester  are  prisoners  of  war. 
I  would  have  you  observe  the  distinction.  And 
know,   too,    that  for  every  hair  of  their  heads  that 
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falls,  I  will  hang  ten  of  your  curled  Cavaliers — 
make  Bristol  a  shambles  of  them." 

Though  not  Nathaniel  Fiennes's  exact  words, 
they  convey  his  meaning  very  near.  And  he 
could  and  would  have  acted  up  to  them,  as  the 
King  and  his  counsellors  knew.  So,  whether  or 
not  they  deemed  his  argument  rational,  it  was  un- 
answerable, or  at  all  events  unanswered,  by  a  counter- 
threat  ;  and  the  Cirencester  prisoners  were  spared 
execution,  while  the  Bristol  conspirators  went  to 
the  scaffold. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  King's  forbearance 
in  this  affair  by  those  who  did  not,  or  would  not, 
comprehend  the  motive.  It  was  pure  fear,  not 
humanity — fear  of  a  still  more  terrible  retaliation. 
At  that  time  the  Parliament  held  ten  prisoners  for 
one  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists — men  of  such 
rank  and  quality,  his  Majesty  dared  not  put  their 
lives  in  peril,  much  less  let  them  be  sacrificed. 
He  had  his  revenge  in  secret,  however,  since  under 
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his  very  nose  at  Oxford  many  of  the  hapless 
captives  from  Cirencester  miserably  perished, 
through  the  torturing  treatment  of  the  Royal 
Provost-Marshal,   Smith. 

Finally,  the  "  two  State  martyrs  " — as  Yeomans 
and  Boucher  have  been  styled  by  the  Royalist 
writers — were  strung  up,  protesting  their  innocence 
to  the  last,  for  all  they  were  little  believed.  The 
evidence  adduced  at  their  trial  clearly  proved 
intent  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens ; 
else  why  were  they  and  their  co-conspirators 
armed }  Independent  of  this,  their  design  of 
handing  over  Bristol  to  the  rule  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  his  ruffians  meant  something  more 
than  the  mere  spilling  of  blood  in  a  street  conflict — 
it  involved  the  sack  and  pillage  of  peaceful  homes, 
the  violation  of  women,  rapine  and  ruin  in  every 
way.  It  was  only  on  getting  the  details  of  the 
trial  that  the  Bristolians  became  fully  sensible  of 
the    danger   they   had    so   narrowly   escaped  ;    con- 
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vinced  then,  as  Captain  Birch  worded  it,  that  they 
had  been  standing  upon  a  mine. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  occurrences  and  cir- 
cumstances running  .counter  to  the  Royal  cause, 
against  which  the  tide  seemed  to  have  turned, 
within  Montserrat  House — as  the  late  Monsieur 
Lalande  had  named  his  dwelling — was  no  interrup- 
tion of  the  festive  scenes  already  alluded  to.  Its 
guests  were  as  numerous,  its  gaieties  gay  and  fre- 
quent as  ever.  For,  to  speak  truth,  the  political 
bias  of  the  planter's  widow,  as  that  of  her  daughter, 
was  but  skin  deep.  Hair  had  much  to  do  with  it ; 
and,  like  enough,  had  the  Parliamentarian  officers 
but  worn  theirs  a  little  longer,  submitted  it  to 
the  curling  tongs,  and  given  themselves  to  swearing 
and  swaggering,  in  a  genteel  Cavalier  way,  they 
would  have  been  more  welcome  to  the  hospitality 
of  her  house. 

Still  not  all  of  them  were  denied  it ;  for  not 
all  were  of   the    Roundhead    type.       Among    them 
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were  many  gentlemen  of  high  birth  and  best 
manners,  some  affecting  as  fine  feathers  as  the 
CavaHers  themselves.  For  the  "  Self-denying 
Ordinance "  had  not  yet  been  ordained,  nor  the 
Parliamentary  army  moulded  to  the  "  new  model." 
In  view  of  certain  people  sojourning  in  Montser- 
rat  House,  it  need  scarce  be  said  that  Sir  Richard 
Wahvyn  and  Eustace  Trevor  were  visitors  there. 
Even  without  reference  to  the  predilections  of 
Madame  or  Mademoiselle,  they  could  not  well  be 
excluded.  But  there  was  no  thought  of  excluding 
them  ;  both  were  unmistakably  eligible,  and  one  of 
them  most  welcome,  for  reasons  that  will  presently 
appear.  The}^  had  arrived  in  Bristol  only  a  short 
while  antecedent  to  its  state  of  semi-siege,  the 
Powells  having  long  preceded  them  thither.  And 
now  that  the  approaches  were  again  open,  most 
of  their  time  was  spent  keeping  them  so ;  the 
troop  with  the  "  big  sergeant,"  and  standard  show- 
ing   a    crown    impaled    upon    a   sword,   once   more 
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displaying  its  prowess  in  encounters  with  the 
Cavaliers.  After  Rupert  had  disappeared  from 
that  particular  scene,  Prince  Maurice,  with  his  corps 
d'armie,  began  to  manoeuvre  upon  it,  swinging 
round  southward  into  Somersetshire  to  unite  his 
force  with  that  at  Hertford.  To  hang  upon  his 
skirts,  and  harass  his  outposts,  was  the  work  of 
Sir  Richard  Walwyn ;  a  duty  which  often  carried 
him  and  his  Foresters  afar  from  the  city,  and  kept 
them  away  weeks  at  a  time. 

He  was  just  returning  to  it  when  Waller  passed 
through.  But,  entering  by  a  different  route  and 
gate  from  that  taken  by  the  latter  going  out,  he 
missed  him.  Like  enough  but  for  this  he  would 
have  been  commanded  along.  For  the  "  Con- 
queror "  had  carried  off  with  him  the  elite  of  the 
troops  quartered  in  Bristol,  almost  stripping  it  of 
a  garrison,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  Nathaniel 
Fiennes.  Glad  was  the  Governor  that  the  troop 
with  the   "big  sergeant"  had   escaped  such  requisi- 
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tion — overjoyed  his  eyes  to  see  that  banner, 
bearing  the  emblem  of  a  crown  with  sword  stuck 
through  it,  once  more  waving  before  the  Castle 
gate. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

A    MIXED    ASSEMBLY. 

If  Waller's  passage  through  Bristol  caused  general 
rejoicing,  there  was  joy  in  a  certain  private  circle 
at  the  re-entry  of  Sir  Richard  Walwyn  with  his 
troop.  Three  of  the  inmates  of  Montserrat  House 
hailed  his  return  with  a  flutter  of  delight ;  though 
not  all  on  his  account,  nor  any  of  them  its  mistress, 
the  Madame  herself.  She  was  pleased,  however, 
to  see  the  gallant  knight  again,  as  also  his  young 
troop  captain,  so  much,  that  within  a  week  after 
their  return  she  sent  out  invitations  to  a  grand 
ball,  to  be  given,  if  not  professedly  for  them,  at 
least  so  understood. 

Many   of    the   invited    who   were    of    the    King's 
party    wondered,    not    at    her    giving    a    ball,    but 
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giving  it  at  such  a  time,  and  in  honour  of  their 
enemies ;  one  of  these  Eustace  Trevor,  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  Court  itself,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  basest  of  renegades.  Madame 
Lalande,  hitherto  such  an  enthusiastic  Royalist, 
making  merry,  while  the  State  Martyrs  were  scarce 
cold  in  their  graves,  and  things  looking  black 
generally !  Waller's  unopposed  marchings  through 
the  surrounding  districts  had,  in  a  manner,  made 
good  the  belief  in  his  being  invincible  ;  and  that 
he  would  be  equally  victorious  in  the  shires  of 
the  "  West,"  whither  he  was  now  gone.  If  so,  the 
Royal  cause,  hitherto  ascendant  in  that  quarter, 
would  come  under  a  cloud,  if  not  be  extinguished 
altogether. 

Among  the  Cavalier  acquaintances  of  the  plan- 
ter's widow,  therefore,  were  heard  sneering  allusions 
to  the  "  worship  of  the  rising  sun,"  as  the  reason 
for  her  seeming  defection. 

It   was    not    the    correct    one,   though.     Nor,   if 
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called  upon,  could  she  herself  have  stated  the 
precise  motif.  Alone,  her  daughter  could  do  that ; 
since  it  was  she  had  suggested  the  entertainment ; 
or  rather  commanded  it.  Though  but  turned 
eighteen,  this  young  lady,  child  of  a  precocious 
clime  and  race,  was  a  full-grown  woman,  intellec- 
tually as  physically ;  wont  to  have  her  own  way 
in  Montserrat  House,  as  in  her  native  isle  of  the 
Antilles ;  and  was  in  reality  more  its  mistress 
than  her  mother.  Her  father's  will  had  been  read 
to  her,  and  she  quite  comprehended  its  provisions 
— all  in  her  favour.  Little  cared  she  for  slanderous 
whispers,  whether  by  the  tongues  of  Cavaliers  or 
Cropheads ;  though  it  was  no  worship  of  rising 
sun  inspired  her  in  this  particular  matter.  Instead, 
a  wish  to  shine  herself  in  the  eyes  of  society ; 
but  chiefly  those  of  one  for  whom  she  had  begun 
to  feel  adoration,  beyond  that  to  sun,  moon,  or 
stars.  She  could  dance  like  a  Bayadere,  and  knew 
it. 
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There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  together 
an  assemblage  of  guests,  numerous,  and  of  the 
right  ton.  Bristol  was  then  an  ancient  city,  second 
only  to  London  itself;  the  mushroom  Liverpools, 
Manchesters,  and  Birminghams  having  barely  a 
mark  upon  the  map.  Besides,  in  those  days,  the 
gentry  were  more  resident  in  towns ;  the  state  of 
the  roads — where  there  were  any — and  the  scarcity 
of  wheeled  vehicles,  cumbersome  at  that,  making 
travel  irksome  and  country  life  inconvenient. 
In  times  of  peace  the  city  on  Avon's  banks  had 
its  quota  of  England's  upper  crust ;  but  now  that 
war  raged  around  it  was  crowded  with  such — 
fugitives  from  the  adjoining  villages  and  shires, 
even  from  beyond  the  Welsh  border,  who,  as 
Ambrose  Powell  and  his  family,  had  repaired 
thither  to  escape  exaction  and  insult — it  might  be 
outrage — from  the  marauding  Cavaliers. 

In  addition,  Bristol,  just  at  this  time,  contained 
a    goodly  sprinkling   of  the    Cavaliers    themselves, 
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both  military  and  civilian  ;  not  voluntarily  there, 
nor  as  political  refugees,  but  prisoners.  Waller 
had  flung  some  threescore  into  it,  brought  all  the 
way  from  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  most  of  them 
men  of  high  rank,  and  most  as  many  on  parole — 
allowed  free  range  about  the  city  and  circulation 
in  its  best  society,  if  they  had  the  entree. 

So,  in  sending  out  her  invitations,  Madame 
Lalande  had  not  only  a  large,  but  varied  list  to 
select  from  ;  and  to  do  her  justice— or  it  may  have 
have  been  Clarisse — on  this  occasion  the  names 
were  pricked  with  impartiality ;  short  hair  and 
long  being  alike  honoured  by  circulars  of  compli- 
mentary request.  In  this  there  might  have  been 
an   eye  to  the  changing  times. 

Few  were  the  refusals.  No  ball  had  ever  come 
off  at  Montserrat  House  unaccompanied  by  a 
sumptuous  supper.  This  was  lure  enough  for  the 
elder  invitees^  especially  in  a  city  still  straitened 
if  not  besieged ;  while  to  the  younger  the  dancing, 
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itself  offered  attraction  sufficient.  Since  the  depo- 
sition of  the  festive  Essex  there  had  been  but  little 
gaiety  in  Bristol;  under  the  stern  administration 
of  his  successor  the  dance  being  discouraged,  if 
not  altogether  tabooed ;  so  that  youthful  heels 
were  itching  for  it,  of  both  sexes,  and  belonging  to 
families  on  both  sides  of  the  political  question. 

As  a  result,  over  two  hundred  responded  to 
Madame  Lalande's  invitations  by  presenting  them- 
selves at  Montserrat  House.  Twice  the  number 
would  not  have  inconveniently  crowded  it;  since, 
in  addition  to  several  ample  reception  rooms,  there 
was  plenty  of  space  in  the  ornamental  grounds 
outside,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  a  setting  and  festoonery  of  lamps.  A  summer's 
night— for  it  was  July — and  sultry  too,  this  was 
an  advantageous  arrangement,  the  open  air  being 
more  enjoyable  than  that  inside. 

But  another  advantage  was  derived  from  it ; 
one  that  may  be  thought  strange  enough.     It  gave 
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Madame  Lalande's  guests  an  opportunity  of  shun- 
ning one  another !  With  many  of  them  a  thing- 
most  desirable  ;  for  men  met  there  who  had  been 
enemies  outside — were  so  still,  even  to  hating — 
the  fugitives  from  persecution  and  their  very 
persecutors ;  the  last,  now  their  prisoners,  humbled 
and  abashed.  Seemingly  a  fine  chance  for  the 
former  to  indulge  spites ;  but  good  manners  for- 
bade that. 

Still  something  more  interposed  to  prevent 
awkward  encounter  or  recognition.  On  the  ball 
notes  of  invitation  was  marked  "  Fancy  costume 
at  pleasure,"  which  left  the  invited  free  to  wear 
masks,  or  appear  without  them.  But  then,  even 
in  ordinary  street  promenade,  masks  had  not  been 
altogether  abandoned,  at  least  by  ladies,  many 
wearing  them  to  a  still  later  period. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  allowed  latitude, 
numbers  of  both  sexes  who  attended  the  Lalandes* 
ball    came    in    fancy   costumes,    and    masked.     But 
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ladies  reliant  on  their  charms  were  careless  about 
the  fastenings  of  the  masks,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
the  detested  screens  soon  disappeared,  giving  the 
gentlemen  an  opportunity  for  the  scrutiny  and 
comparing  of  faces. 

Many  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty — some 
of  Bristol's  fairest  daughters.  And  as  a  great 
seaport,  with  much  foreign  element  in  it,  the  types 
were  varied.  Three,  however,  attracted  special 
attention — all  entitled  to  the  epithet  lovely.  They 
had  been  observed  from  the  beginning,  as  they 
were  in  the  withdrawing  room,  unmasked,  beside 
Madame  Lalande,  assisting  her  in  the  reception 
of  the  guests.  Which  identifies  them  as  Madame's 
daughter,  and  her  two  nieces,  Sabrina  and  Vaga 
Powell.     So  were  they. 

A  connoisseur  in  female  beauty  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  three 
deserved  the  palm.  Paris  himself  would  have 
been    puzzled  to  award  it.     Clarisse,  at  home,  and 
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helping  her  mother  in  the  duties  of  introduction 
stood  prominently  forward,  and  so  first  met  the 
view  of  the  incoming  guests.  Few  who  looked 
upon  her  would  have  thought  of  looking  farther, 
nor  cared  to  take  their  eyes  off.  But  beyond  her 
face  with  features  of  French  type,  tinted  olive  and 
carmine,  was  another  of  English  outline,  all  roses 
set  in  a  framework  of  gold — Vaga's.  In  front  of 
this  that  of  the  Creole  brunette,  despite  its  piquant 
beauty,  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  partial  eclipse 
vainly  endeavouring  to  hide  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Beside  this,  still  another  face  in  retirement, 
which  many  admired  as  much  as  either — Sabrina's. 
Notwithstanding  the  preference  shown  by  the 
frivolous  Trojan,  stately,  queenly  Juno  had  her 
charms  too. 

Among  the  gentlemen  received  by  Madame 
Lalande,  and  the  fair  triune  forming  her  staff, 
were  three  who  had  peculiar  relations  with  them — 
at     least     with     the     young     ladies — Sir     Richard 
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Walwyn,  Eustace  and  Reginald  Trevor.  They 
came  not  in  together ;  the  last  by  some  minutes 
preceding  the  other  two.  But,  without  better 
knowledge  of  antecedents,  it  may  seem  strange 
his  being  there  at  all.  Nothing  much  of  this, 
however^  was  there  about  it ;  nor  did  Eustace 
show  any  surprise  at  seeing  his  cousin  in  the  room, 
which  he  did  soon  as  entering.  He  knew  Reginald 
was  in  the  city,  and  the  reason — no  voluntary 
sojourner,  but  one  of  the  prisoners  enjoying 
"parole."  As  a  captain  in  Sir  John  Wintour's 
troop  of  horse  he  had  been  with  Lord  Herbert's 
Monmouthshire  levies  in  their  farcical  siege  of 
Gloucester,  so  abruptly  raised  by  Waller ;  where  he 
escaped  death  by  being  made  captive,  and  sent 
for  safe  keeping  to  Bristol.  Though  Colonel  Luns- 
ford  was  not  there  also,  that  worthy  had  been 
served  in  the  same  way  at  an  earlier  period. 
Having  cried  "quarter"  at  Edgehill,  and  there 
surrendered    up    his    precious    person,    it    was   now 
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being  taken  care  of  by  the  gaoler  of  Warwick 
Castle.  But  for  that  adverse  incident  he  might 
have  been  in  Bristol  too,  and  figuring,  as  other 
fine  Cavaliers,  at  the  Lalande's  ball. 

Though  Reginald  Trevor  had  been  now  some 
weeks  in  the  city,  and  on  parole,  before  that  night 
he  and  his  cousin  had  not  met.  As  known, 
Eustace  was  for  a  time  absent  on  scout  with  Sir 
Richard.  But  even  after  his  return  Reginald  had 
shunned  him,  and  neither  had  seen  ought  of  the 
other  since  that  angry  parting  at  Hollymead. 
Now  that  chance  had  brought  them  together 
again,  it  was  to  meet  with  no  increased  cordiality  ; 
instead  diminished,  what  had  occurred  since 
having  but  widened  the  gap  between  them.  Still 
the  hostility  was  all  on  Reginald's  side,  by  him 
felt  keenly  and  bitterly.  He  had  suffered  humili- 
ation ;  a  soldier  of  fortune  he  was  now,  not  only 
thrown  out  of  employ  but  a  prisoner.  And,  if  not 
one  of  his  captors,  there  among  them  in  amicable 
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association  was  his  cousin,  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
giving  "  No  Quarter ! "  should  they  ever  cross 
swords  in  the  field  of  fight. 

By  good  fortune  they  had  not  done  so  yet ;  and 
whether  he  desired  it,  the  other  did  not — had  no 
such  wish.  Instead,  would  have  been  willing  there 
and  then  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  be  friends 
again. 

With  a  half-formed  resolve  to  make  offer  of 
reconciliation  Eustace  approached  his  cousin.  To 
get  a  reception  which  flung  him  back  upon  him- 
self, and  his  sensibilities. 

Though  few  their  words  exchanged,  they  were 
sharp  and  cutting,  as  might  have  been  their 
swords, 

"  So  you've  done  what  you  said   you  would  ?  " 

It  was  Reginald  who  spoke. 

"Done  what?" 

"  Turned  traitor  to  your  King.  And  to  your 
father  too  ! " 
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*'  But  not  to  my  conscience,  nor  my  God.  They 
are  more  to  me  than  loyalty  to  any  King,  as  you 
call  it — even  more  than  affection  for  my  poor 
deluded  father,  however  much  I  feel  for  him." 

"  Feel  for  him,  indeed !  Ha,  ha !  But  you  can 
go  on  as  you've  begun.  Your  Cropheads  have  it 
all  their  own  way  here,  and  now ;  but  the  tide 
will  turn  sooner  than  you  may  think  for.  As  for 
yourself,  Eust,  you  may  thank  your  stars  you 
weren't  among  the  rabble  that  overpowered  me 
at  Highnam.  I  sent  half-a-dozen  to  their  long 
account,  and  like  as  not  you'd  have  been  one  of 
them." 

The  implied  superiority,  even  without  the  cruelty, 
was  an  impertinence.  But  Eustace  Trevor,  instead 
of  taking  it  in  that  sense,  and  making  angry 
retort,  treated  it  rather  as  a  joke,  with  a  light 
laugh  rejoining — 

"Possibly  had  I  been  there,  Rej,  you  wouldn't 
be  here." 

VOL.  II.  G 
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At  which  he  turned  away,  leaving  his  dark- 
browed  cousin  to  count  the  change  in  satire  that 
had  been  given  him  in  full. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A    LABYRINTH    OF    JEALOUSIES. 

No  more  on  that  night  came  the  cousins  together. 
If  by  chance  they  met,  it  was  to  pass  one  another 
as  strangers  unacquainted,  exchanging  neither 
speech  nor  look.  Further  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion Eustace  meant  not  to  make  now ;  he  rather 
regretted  having  gone  so  far  already. 

As  for  Reginald,  he  would  not  have  listened  to 
it.  A  sentiment  inspired  hostility  to  his  cousin, 
far  stronger  than  any  vexation  at  his  having  for- 
saken the  King's  cause — altogether  different.  For 
it  was  jealousy  ;  the  same  he  had  first  felt  during 
that  exciting  scene  at  Hollymead,  and  since 
brooded  over  till  it  had  become  an  all-pervading 
passion.      Eustace   had    replaced   him  in   the  affec- 
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tions  of  Vaga  Powell — or  he  at  least  suspected 
it  —  that  was  provocation  enough  for  antipathy, 
even  hatred.  And  almost  this  he  now  entertained 
for  him. 

Whatever  the  political  disagreement  among  the 
others  assembled  at  Montserrat  House,  there  was 
no  open  exhibition  of  it.  Royalists  and  Round- 
heads stood  in  groups,  or  moved  about,  chatting 
in  a  familiar,  many  of  them  friendly,  way. 
Officers  who  had  been  face  to  face  on  the  battle- 
field, and  done  their  best  to  take  one  another's 
lives,  here  met  in  mutual  good  humour,  with 
laughing  allusion  to  the  changed  circumstances. 
And  when  the  dancing  commenced,  gentlemen 
might  be  seen,  noted  adherents  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, some  wearing  its  uniform,  with  ladies  as 
their  partners  strongly  affected  to  the  King's 
cause ;  while,  in  the  couples  vis-a-vis  to  them,  the 
political  sentiments  would  be  reversed. 

But  the  majority  of  those  who  danced,  being  the 
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gay  jeunesse,  had  no  thought  of  politics,  nor  care 
for  them  one  way  or  the  other.  They  left  that 
to  their  elders,  and  those  more  seriously  disposed  ; 
to  themselves  the  delights  of  the  dance  being  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  hour. 

Still  there  were  some,  even  of  the  youthful,  with 
whom  this  was  but  a  secondary  consideration. 
Sabrina  Powell  preferred  strolling  about  the 
grounds  with  Sir  Richard  Walwyn,  for  they  had 
much  to  say  to  one  another.  Of  late  their  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  had  been  few  and  far  between, 
and  they  were  fiancee. 

Different  with  Vaga.  She  was  an  ardent  wor- 
shipper of  Terpsichore,  and  few  equalled  her  in 
the  accomplishment  of  dancing — scarce  any  ex- 
celling. She  was  up  in  every  set  ;  and,  could  she 
have  multiplied  herself  to  count  a  score,  would 
have  found  a  partner  for  every  unit.  A  very  host 
sought,  with  eagerness,  to  engage  her. 

There  was  one  who  observed  this   with   a   secret 
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vexation  —  Clarisse.  Not  that  she  was  without 
her  share  of  aspiring  partners ;  she  had  them  in 
numbers  equalling  those  of  her  "country  cousin." 
But  even  that  did  not  satisfy  her;  craving  uni- 
versal incense  she  wanted  all. 

Possibly,  she  would  have  cared  less  had  the 
rival  belle  been  any  other  than  Vaga  Powell.  But 
already  between  the  two  had  sprung  up  rivalry  of 
a  nature  different  from  any  competition  as  to  who 
should  shine  brightest  at  a  ball.  In  a  word,  they 
were  both  in  love  with  Eustace  Trevor,  and  each 
knew,  or  suspected  it,  of  the  other. 

On  this  night  Clarisse  had  the  advantage. 
Though  her  mother  ostensibly  gave  the  entertain- 
ment, she  herself  was  the  promoter  of  it  —  in  a 
manner  mistress  of  the  ceremonies.  As  such, 
commanding  the  music,  the  arrangement  of  the 
dances,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  who  should  dance 
with  whom.  Not  much  cared  she,  however,  to 
exercise    this    control    over    other     than      Eustace 
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Trevor,  which  she  did  so  effectually,  that  the  two 
danced  together  oftener  than  seemed  consistent 
with  ball-room  etiquette,  and  far  too  frequently 
to  escape  observation. 

Remarks  were  made  about  it,  and  by  the  par- 
tizans  of  both  sides.  "  That  explains  Madame 
Lalande's  defection  from  our  cause,"  said  the 
Cavaliers.  "  We  now  know  why  this  entertain- 
ment is  being  given,"  remarked  the  Parliamen- 
tarians ;  "  clearly  for  Captain  Eustace  Trevor." 

And  Vaga  Powell !  What  thought  she  ?  How 
did  she  feel  about  it  ?  As  one  at  first  perplexed, 
then  sorely  pained.  She  who,  on  the  summit  of 
Ruardean  Hill,  had  talked  so  lightly  of  love — 
almost  boasted  of  never  having  experienced  the 
sentiment — was  now  within  its  toils  and  suffering 
its  torments. 

And  but  little  of  its  delights  had  she  yet  known 
— nothing  beyond  hopes  and  vague  anticipations. 
For   from   the  hour  when   Eustace   Trevor    plucked 
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the  ostrich  feathers  from  his  hat,  replacing  them 
by  those  of  the  egret,  she  and  he  had  never 
another  opportunity  of  taking  up  the  thread  of 
the  dialogue  her  sister  had  so  inopportunely  in- 
terrupted. Several  interviews  between  them  since, 
but  all  under  surveillance  or  constraint.  This, 
however,  had  failed  to  change  or  weaken  the  senti- 
ment with  which  he  had  inspired  her ;  perhaps 
strengthened  it.  True  to  her  profession  of  con- 
stancy, when  she  said — "  If  I  ever  had  loved  a 
man,  I  think  I  should  love  him  still,"  she  did 
love  him  still ;  on  that  night  with  a  passion  burn- 
ing as  it  was  bitter. 

And  the  very  thing  that  was  filling  her  heart 
Vk^th  gloom  gave  joy  to  another.  Glad  was 
Reginald  Trevor  to  see  his  cousin  Eustace  paying 
attentions  in  the  quarter  where  he  seemed  paying 
them  —  to  Clarisse  Lalande.  During  all  the  inter- 
vening time  since  he  himself  had  suffered  rebuff, 
or   fancied   it,   despair    had    never    quite    mastered 
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him.  As  most  young  Cavaliers,  he  believed  him- 
self a  lady  -  slaughterer  irresistible;  and  to  the 
belief  of  his  having  made  a  conquest  of  Vaga 
Powell  he  would  still  have  confidently  clung  ;  but 
his  cousin,  of  late  having  better  opportunity,  had 
destroyed  his  chances.  And  now,  seeing  Eustace 
apparently  neglectful  of  her,  while  all  attention  to 
Clarisse  Lalande,  the  old  confidence  returned  to 
him :  he  had  been  labouring  under  a  misconcep- 
tion, and  Vaga  Powell  loved  him  after  all ! 

Indeed,  but  for  a  lingering  belief  in  this,  he 
would  not  have  been  there.  No  thought  of  ball 
or  supper  had  brought  him  to  Montserrat  House, 
but  the  hope  of  holding  speech  with  her.  For, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred,  he  enter- 
tained such  hope.  True,  he  had  offended  her  father  ; 
but  that  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  and 
under  some  provocation.  Perhaps  it  was  forgotten, 
or  might  be  forgiven  ;  perhaps  she  had  more  than 
forgiven  it  already.     This  night  he  would  know. 
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An  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  soon 
offered.  There  was  Httle  difficulty  in  his  obtain- 
ing that.  Madame  Lalande  kept  no  guard  over 
her  nieces,  having  enough  to  do  in  looking  after 
her  chhe  Clarisse.  And  their  father  was  not  with 
them.  If  within  the  house  he  was  not  a  partaker 
in  its  gaieties.  With  no  relish  for  such,  he  had 
declined  taking  part  in  them.  But  liberal  in  this, 
as  in  everything  else,  he  placed  no  constraint  on 
the  inclinations  of  his  girls.  They  were  free  to 
dance,  as  to  walk,  ride,  or  go  hawking. 

The  two  were  standing  together  as  Reginald 
Trevor  approached  them.  He  had  but  bowed  as 
he  was  received  on  entering,  and  felt  gratified  at 
having  his  salutation  returned.  Still  more  now 
when  permitted  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
them ;  finding,  if  not  affability,  anything  but  the 
distant  coldness  he  had  half  anticipated.  The 
truth  was  they  had  heard  many  things  about  him 
in  the   interval ;  that,  though   fighting   for   a   cause 
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they  detested,  he  had  fought  gallantly,  and  gained 
renown.  It  is  woman's  nature  to  look  leniently 
on  the  faults  of  a  man  who  comports  himself  with 
courage ;  and  these  girls  were  both  of  generous 
disposition.  Besides,  he  was  now  a  defeated  man  ; 
if  not  humiliated,  a  prisoner.  Enough  that  to 
claim  their  compassion,  and  he  had  it. 

Only  a  few  words  were  exchanged  between  him 
and  Sabrina — commonplace,  and  relating  to  things 
of  a  past  time.  There  was  one  she  more  desired 
conversing  with  ;  and,  turning  away,  left  Reginald 
Trevor  alone  with  her  sister.  Long  ere  then 
she  had  learnt  where  Vaga's  predilection  lay, 
and  could  trust  this  young  lady  to  take  care  of 
herself 

"  I  suppose  you've  quite  forgotten  me,  Mistress 
Vaga  ?  "  he  said,  when  Sabrina  was  out  of  hear- 
ing. 

"You  give  me  credit  for  a  very  short  memory. 
Captain  Trevor,"  she  promptly  returned,   but  in  no 
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unkindly  tone.  "  Why  should  you  think  I've  for- 
gotten you  ? " 

"  Oh !  so  many  matters  and  events  since  I  last 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  And  you've  met 
so  many  other  people,  more  interesting  than 
myself,  I  could  hardly  hope  for  your  bearing  me 
in  mind." 

He  spoke  in  a  subdued,  humble  way,  unlike  his 
old  swagger ;  which  had  the  effect  of  still 
farther  inclining  her  to  kindness.  As  yet, 
however,  it  was  but  sympathy  for  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

''But,  Captain  Trevor,  all  that  would  not  justify 
me  in  forgetting  a  friend  ;  as  I  think  you  were, 
and  would  have  continued,  but  for  these  troubles 
that  have  turned  so  many  friends  to  foes." 

"  No  one  regrets  them  more  than  I  ;  and  for 
the  best  of  reasons." 

He  had  a  reason  for  regretting  them  in  the  fact 
of    his   being   a    prisoner.      No    light    matter    just 
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then ;  for,  though  not  kept  confined  In  a  prison, 
he  might  at  any  moment  be  cast  into  one,  only 
to  be  led  forth  from  it  to  execution.  The  King 
had  not  yet  ceased  fulminating  his  threats  of  re- 
taliation ;  and,  should  these  be  carried  out,  he,  in 
all  likelihood,  would  be  among  the  foremost  of  its 
victims. 

He  was  not  speaking  the  truth,  however,  in 
saying  he  regretted  the  troubles.  As  a  soldier 
of  fortune  they  were  bread  to  him,  promising 
fame  with  promotion.  He  might  look  to  regain- 
ing his  liberty  by  exchange,  or  otherwise,  and 
once  more  get  upon  the  ladder  of  ascent. 

Nor  had  the  reasons  he  spoke  of  aught  to  do 
with  his  being  a  prisoner  ;  though  she  seemed,  or 
affected,  so  to  understand  them. 

"Indeed,  yes,"  she  rejoined,  "you  have  been 
very  unfortunate,  Captain  Trevor.  I'm  sorry  you 
should  have  been  taken  ;  still  more,  fighting  on  the 
side  you  were." 
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"  Oh,  thank  you ! "  he  returned,  encouraged  by 
her  kind  words,  and  without  heeding  the  last 
clause.  "But  'tis  not  for  that  I  care.  What 
makes  me  regret  the  war  is  the  loss  of  friendships. 
And,"  he  added,  speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  but 
more  impressively,  "the  fear  of  having  lost  yours." 

"But  you  have  not,  sir — so  much  as  it  is  worth. 
My  father  was  angry  in  those  days ;  so  were  we 
all.  But,  then,  you  were  not  to  blame — we  could 
not  think  that,  did  not — knowing  you  acted  under 
orders." 

"  Ah  !  never  had  I  an  order  to  execute  so  much 
against  my  wish,  never  one  with  such  disagreeable 

consequences,   separating    me    so    long    from " 

He  hesitated  to  say  whom  or  what.  But,  mis- 
taking her  look  of  simple  inquiry  for  one  of  a 
more  interested  nature,  he  completed  the  speech 
with  one  other  word — "yourself." 

She  started,  looking  a  little  confused,  but  re- 
mained   silent;    which    he,    again    misinterpreting. 
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took  as  a  permission  to  go  on,  which  he  did,  with 
increased  fervour. 

"  Yes,  Mistress  Vaga !  that  was  my  chief  regret, 
never  out  of  my  mind  for  a  moment  since.  Many 
the  night  on  watch  and  guard  have  I  thought  of 
you.  Sleepless  they  would  have  been,  even  with- 
out duty  to  keep  me  awake." 

"  But  why  all  this,  sir  ?  Why  should  I  be  a 
cause  to  keep  you  awake  ?  " 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  that  suddenly  checked  and 
chilled  him.  For  the  question  recalled  a  fact  he 
seemed  to  overlook,  or  had  forgotten — that  Vaga 
Powell  had  never  acknowledged  him  in  the  light 
of  a  lover ;  never  before  given  him  permission  to 
address  words  to  her  such  as  he  was  now  speak- 
ing. 

"Ah!"  he  answered,  with  a  disappointed  air,  "if 
you  do  not  know  why,  'tis  not  much  use  my  tell- 
ing you."  Then  adding,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  had  hopes 
you  would  have  understood  me." 
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She  did  understand  him  perfectly ;  knew  his 
aspirations  and  their  hopelessness.  And  never 
was  she  less  inclined  to  give  heed  to  them  than 
at  that  moment.  For  close  by  she  saw  her  cousin 
Clarisse  by  the  side  of  his  cousin  Eustace,  the  two 
standing  up  as  partners  for  a  dance  about  to 
begin. 

If  Reginald  Trevor  suffered  the  pangs  of  an  un- 
requitted  love,  Vaga  Powell  was  in  a  very  torment 
of  jealousy.  For  the  air  and  attitude  of  the  other 
two  seemed  to  speak  of  something  more  than  the 
mere  indifference  of  dancing  partners.  The  Creole 
had  hold  of  his  arm,  was  hanging  upon  it,  her 
eyes  upturned  to  his  face  with  a  languishing,  lov- 
ing smile,  which  he  appeared  to  reciprocate. 

Rather  a  pleasing  sight  to  Reginald,  for  reasons 
that  just  then  presented  themselves.  But  a  painful 
one  to  her  with  whom  he  was  conversing — torture 
itself 

All   at   once   a   thought    occurred    to   her,    which 
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promised  something,  if  not  relief.  Anyhow,  it 
gave  this  and  more  to  Reginald  Trevor.  For  of 
the  many  seeking  her  hand  for  the  dance,  he  was 
the  one  preferred,  and  with  an  alacrity  that  some- 
what surprised,  while  delighting  him. 

His  delight  would  have  been  less  could  he  have 
fathomed  her  motive  and  design.  Little  dreamt 
he  of  either,  or  that  he  was  about  to  be  utilized 
solely  as  a  pawn  for  playing  the  game  o{  piques. 
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CHAPTER     XXXII. 

A  CONTRADANZA. 

It  was  a  contredanse ;  the  "  contradanza "  of  Spain 
transmitted  through  France  to  England,  where  it 
had  become  naturalized,  and  by  a  misapprehension 
of  terms  called  "country  dance."  It  was  S^q  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  time,  before  the  introduction  of 
the  cotillon,  quadrille,  and  other  "  square "  dances. 

The  assemblage  being  a  large  one,  several  sets 
danced  at  the  same  time,  inside  the  house  and 
without,  the  music  in  a  central  position  availing 
for  all. 

The  set  in  which  figured  Mademoiselle  Lalande 
was,  of  course,  the  select  one,  comprising  the  elite 
of    the   family's   friends   and    resident    gentry,   with 

the   strangers   of  greatest   distinction,    military   and 
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civilian.  It  was  formed  on  the  lawn  outside,  in 
front  of  the  withdrawing-room  windows,  where  a 
spread  of  smooth,  firm  turf  afforded  ample  space, 
and  a  floor  for  dancing  good  as  that  of  any  ball- 
room. Better,  slips  and  tumbles  considered. 
Around  and  overhead  were  strings  of  lamps  sus- 
pended from  the  trees,  while  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
now  in  full  blow,  filled  the  air  with  incense.  A 
warm  summer's  night,  with  such  surroundings,  the 
Creole  girl  might  have  fancied  herself  back  in  her 
native  isle  of  the  Antilles,  under  the  palms  and 
amidst  the  flashing  cociiyos. 

As  if  she  had  such  a  fancy,  her  grand  dark 
eyes  were  aglow  with  delight — triumph  in  them 
too.  But  neither  had  to  do  with  any  thought  of 
scenes  or  things  transatlantic.  The  cause  was  by 
her  side,  and  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it.  Im- 
passioned child  of  the  tropics,  never  in  her  life 
gainsaid,  she  had  needed  not  the  resorts  of 
subterfuge ;    instead  openly  demanding    and    having 
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whatever  she  desired.  And  now  desiring  Eustace 
Trevor,  she  believed  she  had  secured  him. 

Certainly  it  seemed  so  ;  and  as  if  with  her  wiles 
and  witchery — bold  ways  the  sober  Bristolians 
called  them — she  had  succeeded  in  weaving  a  spell 
around  him.  Once  already  had  he  been  her 
partner,  and  now  for  the  second  time  was  he 
standing  up  with  her,  to  all  appearance  absorbed 
in  what  she  said,  making  impressive  responses, 
partaking  of  her  joy  and  triumph. 

This  was  what  Vaga  Powell  supposed ;  and  no 
wonder  at  her  jealousy  stung  to  the  highest, 
bitterest  pitch.  But  the  green-eyed  monster  sees 
with  eyes  that  distort  and  exaggerate,  as  hers 
were  doing  then.  She  was  putting  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation on  what  she  saw,  reading  it  reversely  to 
the  truth.  A  disinterested  spectator,  with  skill  in 
physiognomy,  could  have  told  that  Eustace  Trevor, 
so  far  from  being  taken  up  with  Clarisse  Lalande, 
would    have    been    glad    to    get   disembarrassed  of 
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her.  He  too  was  at  that  moment  suffering  pangs 
of  jealousy  equal  to  those  he  inflicted.  This  from 
seeing  his  cousin  the  partner  of  Vaga  Powell, 
thinking  of  Reginald's  acquaintance  with  her  older 
than  his  own,  and  recalling  something  he  had 
heard  of  between  them  antecedent  to  the  time  of 
his  introduction  at  HoUymead.  Only  a  rumour  it 
was — a  vague  whisper — but  it  spoke  of  relations 
of  a  nature  warmer  and  more  confidential  than 
those  of  mere  friendship. 

Could  it  have  been  so,  and  was  there  a  renewal 
of  them  ?  These  were  the  questions  self-asked  by 
the  ci-devant  gentleman  usher.  Seemingly  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  by  what  he  now  saw. 
For,  young  as  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Am- 
brose Powell,  she  was  no  child  of  simplicity,  but 
could  play  at  coquetting  with  the  oldest  and 
cleverest  coquette  there.  If  he  in  her  eyes  seemed 
too  assiduously  attentive  to  Clarisse,  she  in  his 
appeared   the  same  with  Reginald. 
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An  odd  position  of  affairs  it  was  with  this 
quartette  of  cousins  as  regarded  their  feelings  to- 
wards one  another — a  play  of  cross  purposes, 
triangularly  twisted  and  sinister,  but  in  a  manner 
symmetrical.  The  two  men  in  love  with  the  same 
woman,  the  two  women  loving  the  same  man,  yet 
two  of  the  four  not  loved  at  all — as  it  were,  left 
out  in  the  cold.  And  these  last  the  ones  that 
were  joyous  and  exultant,  the  others  despondent 
and  sad. 

Could  hearts  see  into  hearts,  and  read  the 
writing  therein,  all  this  would  have  been  reversed  ; 
the  glad  ones  would  have  ceased  to  be  gay  and 
on  the  instant,  while  the  sad  ones  would  as  sud- 
denly have  found  joy.  But  the  people  so  perversely 
astray  could  not  comprehend  one  another.  Not 
likely  with  everything  done  to  hinder  it — glances, 
attitudes,  gestures,  all  meant  to  deceive. 

And  so  the  mutual  misconception  remained 
throughout  the  night.     Dance  succeeded  dance,  but 
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in   none  was  Eustace  Trevor  the   partner   of  Vaga 
Powell. 

And  yet  the  fault  was  not  with  him,  though  it 
may  appear  so.  His  dancing  the  first  set  with 
Clarisse  was  quite  accidental  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  not  sought  to  engage  her ;  on 
the  contrary  she  seeking  him — in  a  manner  com- 
manding him.  Officially  privileged,  she  might  do 
so  without  incurring  censure  or  challenging  remark. 
But  when  the  thing  was  repeated,  and  for  the 
second  time  in  succession  they  were  seen  standing 
up  together,  a  whisper  went  round  that  it  meant 
something  more  than  mere  inadvertency — in  short, 
a  decided  preference. 

And  so  was  it  with  her  at  least,  he  neither 
feeHng  it  nor  conscious  of  her  design.  For,  in 
truth,  he  had  been  on  the  way  to  seek  Vaga 
Powell  and  ask  her  for  the  second  set,  when  once 
more  encountering  Clarisse,  as  by  chance,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  half-patronising,  half-coaxing  way, — 
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"  How  well  you  dance,  Captain  Trevor !  So 
different  from  all  the  others." 

Rather  surprised  by  such  a  plain-spoken  compli- 
ment, flattery  in  fact — he  was  about  to  give  it  this 
name — but,  without  waiting  his  rejoinder,  she  rattled 
on, — 

"And  I  hope  you're  enough  satisfied  with  my 
dancing  to  have  me  for  your  partner  again — you 
will,  won't  you  ?  " 

Solicitation  seeming  bold,  almost  to  shameless- 
ness.  It  would  have  been  this  in  an  English  girl ; 
but  one  knowing  Clarisse  Lalande,  her  impulsive 
nature,  and  the  way  she  had  been  brought  up, 
could  better  pardon  it. 

"It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,"  was  his 
response.  He  would  not  have  been  man — less 
gentleman — to  answer  otherwise.  Both  gallantry 
and  good  manners  enforced  an  affirmative. 

"  Consider  yourself  engaged  then  !  " 

"  By  all  means,  Mademoiselle.     For  which  set } " 
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"  Oh !  now — the  next.     I  wish  it." 

Another  surprise  to  him,  anything  but  agreeable. 
It  interfered  with  his  intentions,  spoiling  his  own 
programme.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  no  gain- 
saying a  wish  so  plainly  expressed,  and  he  stam- 
mered  out  assent  with  the  best  grace  possible. 

As  the  music  for  the  second  set  was  just  com- 
mencing, she  thrust  her  jewelled  fingers  inside 
his  arm,  and  conducted  him,  rather  than  he  her, 
back  to  the  place  of  dancing. 

It  was  then  Vaga  Powell  experienced  that  jealous 
pang  which  determined  her  to  the  line  of  action 
she  was  pursuing.  But  it  was  a  jealousy  neither 
new,  nor  born  of  that  hour  ;  only  in  that  hour  reach- 
ing the  climax  and  acme  of  its  keenness.  Eustace 
Trevor  twice  dancing  with  her  cousin,  and  never 
coming  near  herself!  Never  once,  even  to  say  a 
word,  since  the  one  or  two  of  ceremony  exchanged 
between  them  at  his  first  entering  and  reception. 
No  wonder  at  her  being  a  prey  to  jealousy ! 
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But  she  was  not  alone  in  the  experience  of  its 
misery.  He,  in  his  turn,  was  tasting  of  it  too. 
When  at  length  released  from  his  engagement  with 
the  Creole,  inopportune  as  irksome,  and  he  again 
sought  Vaga  Powell,  it  was  to  find  her  in  a  mood 
aught  but  amiable.  And  with  Reginald  still  by 
her  side — she  had  no  difficulty  in  retaining  him — 
the  two  seemingly  engrossed  with  one  another. 
Well  and  skilfully — too  well  and  too  skilfully — was 
the  damsel  of  Dean  Forest  playing  her  part. 

As  Eustace  approached  them,  Reginald  drew 
back  a  pace,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  dignified 
stiffness,  with  a  perceptible  triumph  in  his  eyes, 
and  something  like  a  sneer  on  his  lips.  No  word 
of  salutation  passed  between  the  cousins  now — not 
even  nod  of  recognition — and  one  seeing  who  knew 
them  not  would  have  supposed  them  utter  strangers. 
Eustace  but  bowed  to  the  lady ;  and,  as  the  music 
was  just  sounding  the  prelude  to  another  dance, 
he  asked,  in  rather  a  timid,  doubting  way, — 
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'May  I  have  you  for  a  partner,  Mistress  Vaga?" 

At  another  time,  even  earHer  that  night,  he 
might  have  addressed  her  differently  and  more 
familiarly — ay,  would  have  been  safe  in  saying — 
•*  Let  us  dance,  dear  Vaga  !  "  But  he  had  neither 
thought  nor  confidence  to  "dear"  her  now,  nor 
she  the  desire  to  be  deared.  Curt,  and  almost 
disdainful  was  her  answer, — 

"  Sorry  ;  but  I'm  engaged." 

He  did  not  need  being  told  to  whom,  the 
triumphant  bearing  of  his  cousin  declared  that ; 
and,  with  a  bow  of  feigned  resignation,  and  much 
bitterness  of  heart,  he  withdrew,  leaving  them  to 
themselves. 

And  so  the  jealous  fire,  just  kindled  in  his 
breast,  burned  on  in  hers,  not  that  night  to  be 
extinguished. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


A   PAS-SEUL. 


Wide  the  breach  now  between  Vaga  Powell  and 
Eustace  Trevor,  growing  wider  as  the  moments 
passed.  Though  the  evolutions  of  the  dance  often 
brought  them  near  one  another,  no  more  speech 
exchanged  they  that  night ;  nor  glances  either.  If 
by  chance  their  eyes  met  there  was  a  retirement  on 
both  sides,  quick  and  subtle,  as  though  each  felt 
caught  in  some  criminal  act.  For  all  they  were 
mutually  observant,  and  when  only  one  looked,  the 
other  unconscious,  it  was  with  gaze  continued, 
regard  telling  the  tale  of  love  and  jealousy  plainer 
and  truer  than  could  words. 

What  had  caused   the  rupture  was  still    there   to 
hinder  its  healing — on  one  side  Clarisse,  practising 
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all  her  arts  and  seductions ;  on  the  other  Reginald 
doing  the  same.  And  both,  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves believed,  and  general  appearance  might  be 
trusted,  with  sinister  success. 

Between  these  two,  aiming  at  like  ends,  there  was 
much  similitude  otherwise.  Equally  vain,  Creole 
girl  as  Cavalier,  they  had  grand  reliance  in  their 
respective  powers,  each  over  the  opposite  sex. 
Though  no  Adonis,  Reginald  ^Trevor  was  a  fairly 
handsome  man — of  the  martial  type,  whom  many 
a  woman  would  have  fancied,  as  many  had.  So 
favoured,  and  conscious  of  it,  not  so  strange  his 
restored  confidence  that  he  still  possessed  the 
affections  of  Vaga  Powell.  He  had  entertained  this 
belief,  and  then  partially  lost  it,  but  now  it  was 
back  with  him  again,  her  behaviour  seeming  to 
justify  it. 

There  was  less  in  the  past  to  cloud  the  hopes  of 
Clarisse— less  known  to  her.  For  the  antecedent 
circumstances     between    Eustace    Trevor    and     her 
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cousin  had  as  yet  been  revealed  to  her  only  in  a 
scant  desultory  way.  She  had  heard  of  his  having 
spent  some  days  at  Hollymead  ;  had  been  told 
also  of  his  sudden  conversion  there,  and  half 
suspected  the  cause.  But  she  had  herself  observed 
nothing  to  confirm  her  suspicions.  He  had  been 
several  times  on  visit  to  Montserrat  House,  but 
always  in  the  company  of  his  colonel,  Sir  Richard  ; 
and  while  there  his  interviews  with  Vaga  were 
under  her  own  eyes  and  others.  They  might  have 
met  outside  without  her  having  knowledge  of  it. 
But  it  was  in  truth  the  brilliant  beauty  of  her 
country  cousin,  which  more  than  aught  else  troubled 
and  had  given  rise  to  her  jealousy.  Still  what  was 
it  to  her  own,  with  her  powers  of  fascination  ? 
Nothing  that  night,  thought  she ;  and  thus  confi- 
dent in  herself,  she  noticed  not  the  strange  dis- 
traught air  of  her  partner,  as  now  and  then  his 
eyes  turned  furtively  to  the  partner  of  his  cousin. 
Thus    unobservant,   the    two    who    cared    not    for 
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one  another  danced  joyously  on  little  dreaming 
of  that  mad  jealousy  between  the  other  two,  but 
for  which  there  would  have  been  a  quick  change  in 
the   arrangement  of  the  couples. 

5|:  Hj  *  *  * 

"What   next?     What  now?" 

The  questions  passing  from  lip  to  lip,  late  on  in 
the  night,  and  after  another  contredanse  had  come 
to  a  close.  A  whisper  had  got  wing  of  something 
to  succeed,  altogether  different — a  dance  of  a  special 
character,  introduced  to  the  Bristolians  by  the 
daughter  of  Madame  Lalande. 

In  those  days,  the  era  of  the  morris  and  other 
picturesque  dances,  excellence  in  the  Coryphean 
art  was  esteemed  a  qualification  ;  not  lightly  held 
as  now,  and  deemed  rather  degrading.  The  French 
Queen  had  encouraged  this,  and  noble  dames  oft 
vied  with  each   other  in   saltatory  displays. 

To  show  her  superiority,  Clarisse  Lalande  had 
prepared  a  surprise  for  the  assembly  at  Montserrat 
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House — a  dance  of  the  Antilles,  in  which  she 
could  have  no  competitor,  nor  need  fear  any  if  she 
had.  It  was  also  of  Spanish  origin,  much  practised 
in  the  West  India  islands ;  where,  then  as  now, 
dancing  was  a  thing  of  every  night,  and  often  of 
the  day — even  the  negroes  giving  half  their  off- 
labour  hours  to  it,  jigging  with  a  grace  unknown 
to  the  peasantry  of  European  lands.  Their  white 
''  massas  "  were,  many  of  them,  perfect  maitres-de- 
danse,  and  their  young  mistresses  very  Odalisques. 
Monsieur  Lalande  had  prided  himself  on  this 
accomplishment,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
daughter  did  the  same — hence  the  resolve  to  make 
display  of  her  proficiency. 

The  music  had  been  prearranged  ;  the  time  too 
— after  supper,  when  the  excitement  which  comes 
of  the  wine  cup  would  make  it  more  attractive  in 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators ;  though  Clarisse  Lalande 
was  thinking  of  only  one  of  them,  and  how  it 
would  affect  him. 
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It  was  new  to  most  of  the  people  present,  but 
not  all.  The  familiars  of  Montserrat  House  had 
witnessed  it  before,  and  were  aware  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. A  pas-seul  it  was,  danced  only  by  a  lady, 
though  a  gentleman  had  something  to  do  with  it 
at  the  termination.  The  lady  commences  in  slow 
movement  and  gentle  step,  accompanied  by  panto- 
mimic gestures  ;  as  she  passes  on  every  now  and 
then  stooping  down,  or  reaching  upward,  to  take 
hold  of  some  object  that  has  caught  her  eye.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  representation,  in  dumb  show,  of  an 
Indian  girl  straying  along  a  forest  path  in  the  act 
of  gathering  flowers.  Nor  does  she  pause  while 
plucking  them,  only  poising  an  instant  on  one  limb, 
and,  with  a  whirl,  or  pirouette,  continuing  onward. 
The  step  admits  of  many  changes  and  every  variety 
of  attitude ;  according  to  whether  the  blossoms 
tempting  her  be  on  the  right  or  left,  down  upon 
the  earth,  or  overhead  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees.     All   which   affords   fine   opportunity  for  dis- 
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playing  the  graces  of  figure  and  movement,  with 
skill  or  cleverness  in  the  pantomimic  representation. 
After  this  has  gone  on  for  a  time,  the  flower- 
gatherer  is  seen  to  start,  her  features  changing 
expression.  Some  sound  in  the  forest  has  caught 
her  ear.  She  pauses,  bends  low,  and  listens.  At 
first  interrogatively ;  then  with  apprehension,  end- 
ing in  alarm.  Flight  follows,  the  lines  of  it  hither 
and  thither  in  irregular  zigzags,  as  if  the  affrighted 
girl,  in  her  confusion,  knows  not  which  way  to  go. 
The  movement  is  now  violent,  the  gesticulation 
excited.  At  length  the  retreat  takes  a  steadier 
course,  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  arena,  not  by 
forward  steps,  but  the  whirling  gyrations  of  a  waltz. 
This  being  kept  up  for  a  turn  or  two,  fatigue  is 
counterfeited,  with  continued  fear  of  the  pursuing 
enemy,  and  by  looks  and  gestures  appeal  is  made  to 
the  spectators  for  help.  These  know,  however,  that 
only  one  is  privileged  to  offer  it — he  whom  she 
will  designate  by  tossing  to  him  a  riband,  kerchief. 
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glove,  or  some  such  token.  His  rohy  then,  is 
simply  to  step  forth  and  place  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  rescuer,  when  the  fugitive  flings  herself 
into  his  arms,  looking  all  gratitude. 

When  Clarisse  Lalande  took  the  floor,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  turf — for  it  was  outside 
in  the  place  already  described — there  were  few 
knowing  the  character  of  the  novel  dance  but 
could  give  a  guess  as  to  who  would  be  summoned 
to  the  rescue.  Too  soon  to  be  thinking  of  that 
yet,  however ;  all  thoughts  being  engrossed  by  the 
Creole  herself,  all  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  as  she 
appeared  in  the  open  space,  around  which  the 
spectators  were  now  standing  two  deep.  The 
whole  company  was  there  ;  the  other  dancing  places, 
inside  and  out,  for  the  time  deserted. 

It  was  seen  that  she  had  changed  her  dress — this 
done  during  the  interlude  of  supper — and  was  now 
in  the  costume  of  a  Carib  queen,  short  skirt  and 
low  boddice.     Robes  rather  gauzy  and  transparent; 
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at  which  some  present  were  not  slow  to  speak 
disapprovingly.  But  these  were  in  the  minority  ; 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  girl,  with  a  knowledge 
that  her  ways  and  bringing  up  had  not  been  as 
theirs,  made  the  majority  large  and  something  more 
than  lenient.  And  when  she  became  engaged  in 
the  innocent  occupation  of  flower-gathering,  like  a 
brilliant  butterfly  flitting  from  one  to  another, 
satire  was  silent;  even  the  most  Puritanical  seeming 
to  forget  all  about  the  thinness  and  scantiness  of 
her  attire. 

Then  came  the  start,  the  listening  attitude,  the 
affectation  of  alarm,  followed  by  the  confused 
flight ;  in  grand  voltes  and  side-bounds,  as  an 
antelope  surprised  by  a  panther.  At  length  the 
circling  retreat,  round  and  round  the  ring  of 
spectators,  at  first  in  a  rapid  whirl,  till  feigning 
exhaustion,  her  movements  gradually  became 
slower  and  feebler,  as  though  she  would  drop  to 
the  earth. 
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Every  eye  was  now  on  the  alert ;  they  knew  the 
finale  was  near,  and  the  recipient  of  the  favour 
would  soon  be  declared.  It  often  means  nothing 
beyond  mere  compliment ;  and  as  oft  for  delicate 
reasons,  the  favoured  one  is  not  the  one  wished 
for.  But  no  such  influences  were  likely  to  affect 
the  present  case,  and  the  denouement  was  looked  for 
with  a  rare  intensity  of  interest. 

The  girl  had  drawn  off  one  of  her  jewelled 
gloves — in  those  days  they  were  so  adorned — and 
held  it  with  arm  astretch,  ready  to  be  flung.  Still, 
she  went  undulating  on,  at  each  turn  of  her  face 
toward  the  spectators  seeming  to  search  among 
them.  Many  a  one  had  wishes,  and  more  than 
one  a  hope  of  seeing  that  glove  tossed  to  him. 
For  Clarisse  Lalande  had  a  large  following  of 
lovers.  All  save  one  to  suffer  disappointment,  with 
more  or  less  chagrin.  And  yet  giving  no  gratifica- 
tion to  him  at  whose  feet  it  eventually  fell,  as  the 
wise  ones  knew  it  would — Eustace  Trevor. 
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With  less  show  of  alacrity  than  resignation  he 
took  it  up  ;  this  an  exigency  of  the  performance. 
After  which,  with  open  arms,  he  received  the 
exhausted  danseuse,  her  breasts  heaving  and  panting 
as  though  they  would  burst  the  silken  corset  that 
so  slightly  confined  them. 

Cold-blooded  man  he,  many  might  have  thought 
him.  But  had  other  breasts  been  thus  near  his 
own,  another  heart  beating  so  close  to  his,  he 
would  have  shown  warmth  enough. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

GUARDIAN   ANGELS. 

"  The  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 

Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted  ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted, 

Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed — 

Itself  expired,  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years,  all  winters — war  within  themselves  to  wage." 

Was  it  to  be  thus  with  Eustace  Trevor  and  Vaga 
Powell  ? 

Verily,  it  seemed  so  on  that  night ;  and  never 
more  than  at  that  moment,  when  he,  with  her 
cousin — Indian  queen  in  counterfeit — strolled  off 
arm  in  arm  along  the  lamplit  walks.  A  sight  to 
tear  her  heart.  And  it  tore  it;  might  have 
altogether  rent  and  ruined  it  had  the  mutual  mis- 
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understanding  continued.  Ay,  "blighted  the  life's 
bloom "  of  both,  ''  leaving  them  an  age  of  years, 
all  winters." 

But  kind  fate  decreed  it  otherwise ;  before  another 
night  shadowed  Avon's  banks,  whatever  of  con- 
fidence had  hitherto  been  between  them  was  re- 
established, and  true   love  triumphed  over  jealousy. 

Partly  by  accident  was  the  happy  result  brought 
about ;  though  it  might  have  come  without  that. 
For  on  the  side  of  each  was  a  watchful  monitor, 
who  understood  the  situation  better  than  either  of 
themselves. 

The  guardian  angels  were  Sir  Richard  Walwyn 
and  Sabrina  Powell ;  his  friendship,  and  her  sisterly 
solicitude  standing  the  younger  lovers  in  stead. 

"Why  has  your  sister  not  danced  with  Captain 
Trevor — I  mean  my  Captain  Trevor  ?  "  queried  the 
soldier-knight  of  his  betrothed.  "I  haven't  seen 
him  near  her  all  the  night.  Has  there  come  a 
coolness  between  them,  think  you  ? " 
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Something  of  the  sort,  I  fear." 

''  But  from  what  cause  ?     Have  you  any  idea  ^  " 

"  Oh !  the  cause  is  clear  enough !  though  she 
hasn't  made  me  her  confidante^ 

"  The  Creole  cousin  ?  " 

"Just  so." 

"  But  Vaga  has  nothing  to  fear  from  her ;  nor 
need  being  jealous,  in  the  least." 

"  Why  do  you  say  so,  Richard  ?  " 

"  Because  Trevor  don't  care  a  straw  for  Made- 
moiselle Lalande." 

"Then  what  means  the  way  he's  been  carrying 
on  with  her  ?  " 

"  Rather,  say,  the  way  she's  carrying  on  with 
him.  It  don't  signify,  however.  Let  her  practise 
all  her  arts ;  she'll  have  her  pains  for  nothing.  I 
know  he's  madly  in  love  with  your  sister;  has 
been  ever  since  first  setting  eyes  upon  her  at 
HoUymead.  That  much  he  has  confided  to 
me." 
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"  He  may  have  changed.  Clarlsse  is  very  beau- 
tiful— very  attractive  ?  " 

"True,  she  is.  But  not  the  style  to  attract  him. 
Nor  is  he  of  the  fickle  sort.  At  Whitehall  he  bore 
the  reputation  of  having  a  heart  of  adamant ;  with 
no  end  of  sighing  damsels  doing  their  endeavour 
to  soften  it.  Indeed,  scandal  spoke  of  its  very 
obduracy  being  the  cause  of  his  dismissal  from 
Court ;  a  certain  Royal  lady  having  assailed  it  un- 
successfully, and  for  that  reason  turned  against  him. 
Such  a  man  once  in  love,  as  I  know  he  is  with 
your  sister,  is  not  likely  to  veer  about  so  suddenly." 

"  But,  you  remember  with  what  suddenness  he 
changed  sides,  politically  ?  " 

"Ah!  that's  different,  and  to  his  credit.  It  was 
not  of  his  own  choosing  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
one.  And,  soon  as  finding  it  so,  he  espoused  the 
right  one.  All  the  more  likely  his  standing  firm, 
and  proving  true  in  an  affair  of  the  heart.  But 
are    you    sure   the   fault   is    not    on    Vaga's    side? 
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I've  observed  her  a  good  deal  in  the  company  of 
the  other  Trevor,  and  several  times  dancing  vi^ith 
him.     What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  He  may  be  forcing  his  company 
upon  her;  and  she,  offended  at  Eustace's  behaviour, 
accepts  it." 

"  Likely  then  they  are  playing  at  spite — that  is, 
my  captain  and  your  sister.  It's  a  dangerous 
game,  and  we  must  do  something  to  stop  it." 

They  thus  exchanging  confidences  were  engaged 
lovers  of  long  standing,  who,  but  for  the  war 
coming  on,  would  now  have  been  man  and  wife. 
Hence  their  interest  in  the  two  who  were  in 
danger  of  going  astray  was  of  a  protecting 
character.  Sabrina,  especially  anxious  about  the 
upshot  on  the  score  of  her  sister's  happiness,  re- 
joined with  alacrity, — 

"  We  must.     Are  you  sure  Eustace  loves  Vaga  ?  " 

"  Sure  as  that  I  love  you,  dearest.  I  had 
evidence  of   it,  not   many  hours   ago,  and  from  his 
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own  lips.  On  the  way  hither — we  came  together 
you  may  know — he  spoke  of  a  heaviness  at  his 
heart,  and  that  he  had  never  started  to  go  to  a 
ball  with  less  anticipation  of  pleasure.  On  my 
asking  for  explanation,  he  said  it  was  on  account 
of  your  sister.  It  was  weeks  since  he  had  seen 
her ;  and  something  seemed  to  whisper  she  would 
not  be  the  same  to  him  as  she  had  been.  Trying 
to  laugh  away  his  fancies,  and  pressing  him  for  a 
more  tangible  reason,  he  merely  added  'Reginald.' 
I  know  he  has  always  had  a  suspicion,  if  not 
jealousy,  about  his  cousin's  relations  with  Vaga, 
before  he  himself  came  to  know  her.  When  he 
returned  the  other  day,  and  he  learnt  that  Reginald 
was  in  Bristol — had  been  for  some  time — he  took 
it  for  granted  he  would  also  be  often  here  in  this 
house.  That,  of  course,  considering  the  Cavalier 
inclinings  of  your  aunt  and  cousin.  No  doubt  the 
thought,  or  fancy,  of  Master  Rej  being  restored  to 
Vajra's  favour  is  what  affects  him  now." 
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'*  It's  but  a  fancy,  then.     Master  Rej  couldn't  be 

restored  to  favour  he  never  had.     As  for  Vag " 

She  broke  off  abruptly  at  the  sound  of  voices 
and  footsteps.  Two  persons  in  conversation  were 
coming  along  the  gravelled  walk.  The  place  was 
a  pavilion,  trellised  all  round,  the  trellis  supporting 
a  thick  growth  of  climbers  that  formed  a  curtain 
to  it.  There  was  a  lamp  suspended  inside,  but  its 
light  had  gone  out,  either  through  neglect  or  be- 
cause the  day  would  soon  be  dawning.  The 
dialogue  given  above  took  place  within  the  pavi- 
lion ;  that  to  follow  occurring  just  outside  by  the 
entrance. 

It  was  between  two  of  the  four,  about  whom 
they  inside  had  been  conversing — Clarisse  and 
Eustace.  She  was  still  upon  his  arm,  as  he  had 
conducted  her  off  the  dancing  ground ;  she  now 
rather  conducting  him  towards  that  quiet  spot, 
whither  she  had  no  idea  of  any  one  having  preceded 
them. 
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"  It  seems  so  strange,  Captain  Trevor,  you  fight- 
ing for  the  Parliament  ?  " 

"  Why  strange,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"Because  of  your  father,  and  all  your  family, 
being  on  the  King's  side  ;  your  brave  cousin  too. 
Besides,  you're  so  different  from  these  plebeian 
Puritans  and  Roundheads ;  unlike  them  in  every 
way." 

"  Not  every  way,  I  hope,  and  would  be  sorry  to 
think  I  was.  Rather  would  I  resemble  them  in 
their  ways  of  truth  and  right — their  aspirations  for 
liberty,  and  the  self-sacrificing  courage  they  have 
shown  to  achieve  it." 

"  But  the  Cavaliers  show  courage  too ;  as  much, 
and  more  than  they." 

"  Neither  more,  nor  as  much.  Pardon  me. 
Mademoiselle,  for  contradicting  you.  Hitherto 
they've  been  better  horsed,  by  robbing  the  poor 
farmers,  emptying  every  stable  they  came  across. 
That's    given    them    the    advantage    of    us.       But 
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there'll  be  a  turn  to  it  soon,  and  we  shall  pay  the 
score  back  to  Rupert  and  his  plunderers." 

"  Oh,  Captain  Trevor !  To  speak  so  of  the 
gallant  Prince — calling  him  a  plunderer.  For 
shame ! " 

"  He's  all  that,  and  more — a  ruthless  murderer. 
Nor  is  the  Kins:  himself  much  less,  after  his 
doings  of  the  other  day  with  the  wretched  captives 
of  Cirencester." 

"  You  naughty,  naughty  rebel ! "  she  rejoined, 
with  a  laugh  telling  how  little  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Cirencestrians  affected  her,  adding — *'  And  I 
feel  inclined  to  call  you  renegade  as  well." 

"  Call  me  that,  and  welcome.  'Tis  no  disgrace 
for  a  man  to  turn  coat  when  he  discovers  he  has 
been  wearing  it  wrong  side  out ;  not  put  on  so  by 
himself  but  by  others.  For  what  I've  done.  Made- 
moiselle Lalande,  I  feel  neither  shame  nor 
repentance  ;  instead,  glory  in  it." 

"What    a    grand,    noble     fellow!"     thought    Sir 
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Richard,  as  also  the  other  listener  inside  the 
pavilion ;  the  latter  with  added  reflection  how 
worthy  he  was  to  mate  with  her  sister. 

It  was  less  his  reasoning,  than  the  defiance 
flung  to  her  in  tone  so  independent,  that  caused 
the  Creole  to  shrink  back  from  what  she  had  said. 
Fearing  it  might  have  given  ofi*ence,  she  hastened 
to  heal  the  wound  by  the  salve  of  self-humiliation. 

"O  sir!  I  but  spoke  jestingly;  and  please 
don't  think  I  meant  reproaching  you.  As  you 
know,  we  women  have  but  little  understanding  of 
things  political ;  of  English  politics  I  less  than  any, 
from  being  a  stranger  to  the  country — almost  a 
foreigner.  In  truth,  I  know  not  clearly  which 
party  may  be  in  the  right.  Nor  do  I  care  either 
— that  is,  enough  to  quarrel  with  my  friends,  and 
certainly  not  with  yourself,  Captain  Trevor.  So 
please  pardon  what  I've  said — forget  it.  You  will, 
won't  you  ?  " 

Her    naz've    admission    and    submission    inclined 
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him  to  a  better  opinion  of  her  than  he  had  hither- 
to entertained.  "  After  all,"  thought  he,  "  she  has 
a  woman's  heart  true,  but  led  astray  by  sinister 
surroundings."      So  reflecting,  he  returned  kindly, — 

"  There's  nothing  either  to  be  pardoned  or  for- 
gotten, c/iere  Mademoiselle,  And  if  there  was,  how 
could  I  refuse  a  request  made  as  you  make  it  ? " 

He  spoke  more  warmly  than  had  been  his  wont 
with  her  ;  addressed  her  as  "  chere  Mademoiselle  " 
— that  also  unusual.  It  was  all  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  without  thought  of  its  being 
taken  in  the  way  of  endearment.  But  it  was  so 
taken,  and  had  the  effect  of  misleading  her. 

"  I'm  so  glad  we're  to  continue  friends,"  she 
exclaimed,  impressively ;  then  in  changed  tone 
adding — "About  my  glove.?  Is  it  to  be  returned? 
Or  do  you  wish  to  keep  it  ?  " 

Questions  that  took  him  by  surprise,  at  the  same 
time  perplexing  him.  For,  though  offering  a  choice 
of  ways,  it  was   a  delicate  matter  which  should  be 

VOL.  IL  K 
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taken.  The  glove  was  still  in  his  hand,  as  he  had 
picked  it  up.  To  retain  it  would  imply  something 
more  than  he  was  in  the  mind  for ;  while  return- 
ing it  implied  something  else,  equally  against  his 
inclinations.  It  might  give  offence — be  even  re- 
garded as  a  rudeness. 

A  happy  thought  struck  him — a  compromise 
which  promised  to  release  him  from  his  dilemma. 
The  glove  was  a  costly  thing,  embroidered  with 
thread  of  gold,  and  beset  with  jewels. 

"  It  is  too  valuable,"  he  said  ;  "  I  could  not 
think  of  keeping  it.  Oh,  no ! "  and  he  held  it  out 
towards  her. 

But  she  refused  to  take  it,  saying  with  a 
laugh,— 

"  Very  considerate  of  you,  sir  ;  and  thanks  !  But 
I'm  not  so  poor,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  replace  it  by  one  of  like  value." 

Foiled,  he  drew  back  his  hand  ;  now  with  no 
alternative  but  to  keep  the  token  he  cared  not  for. 
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"  Since  you  are  so  generous,  Mademoiselle,  I 
accept  your  gift  with  gratitude." 

Even  the  cold  formality  of  this  speech  failed  to 
dispel  the  illusion  she  had  been  all  the  night 
labouring  under.  Unused  to  discomfiture  of  any 
kind,  she  thought  not  of  defeat  in  the  game  of 
passion  she  was  playing. 

"  Oh  !  it's  nothing  to  be  grateful  for,"  she  lightly 
rejoined.  "Only  your  due  for  rescuing  me  from 
the  pursuing  enemy.     Ha-ha-ha  !  " 

He  was  about  to  stow  the  favour  under  the  breast 
of  his  doublet,  when  he  saw  her  glance  go  up  to  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  over  which  still  waved  the  feathers 
of  the  egret,  plucked   by  the  base  of  Ruardean  hill. 

"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  care  to  carry  it  there  ?  " 
she  said,  half  jestingly.  "  It  might  spoil  the  look 
of  that  pretty  plume." 

He  was  doubly  perplexed  now.  To  place  the 
glove  in  his  hat  meant  letting  it  remain  there, 
meant  more — a  symbol   to   show  that   the  giver   of 
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it  was  esteemed  beyond  all  others.  And  that  in 
her  case  would  not  be  true.  Besides,  what  would 
she  say — what  think — whose  favour,  not  proffered 
but  asked  for,  was  already  there  t  Despite  all  the 
contrarieties  of  the  night,  Eustace  Trevor  was  not 
prepared  to  break  with  Vaga  Powell  by  offering 
her  such  a  slight — an  insult.  With  much  to  make 
him  sad  and  angry,  he  was  neither  sad  nor  angry 
enough  for  retaliation  as  that.  Sure,  moreover,  to 
recoil  upon  himself — a  reflection  which  needed  no 
other  to  determine  him. 

But  the  challenge  had  been  thrown  out,  and 
called  for  instant  response — a  yes  or  a  no.  Sub- 
terfuge was  no  longer  possible,  even  had  it  been 
of  his  nature,  and  he  resolved  upon  making  a 
clean  breast  of  it. 

"Mademoiselle  Lalande,  however  proud  of  the 
trophy  you've  been  good  enough  to  bestow  on  me, 
there's  a  reason  why  I  cannot  wear  it,  as  you 
suggest  ?  ' 
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"  A  reason,  indeed  !  "  the  voice  in  a  tone  half 
vexed,  half  surprise.  "May  I  know  it?"  Then, 
as  if  repenting  the  question,  she  quickly  added, 
"Oh,  never  mind!  Give  me  back  my  glove,  sir. 
Good-night  !  " 

They,  listening  inside  the  pavilion,  heard  no 
more  words,  only  the  sound  of  footsteps  passing 
away ;  first  light  ones  in  rapid  repetition  ;  then 
others  heavier  and  slower;  after  which  silence  pro- 
found. 
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A    COMPLETE     ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 

"  Mademoiselle's  game  is  up.  You  see,  Sabrina, 
I  was  right,  and  he's  loyal  to  his  love— true  to 
the  gage  of  the  egret's  plume." 

"  Indeed,  yes !  What  a  tale  for  Vaga !  And 
I  shall  tell  it  her  soon." 

•"Twill  gladden  her,  you  think?" 

"  I'm  quite  sure  of  it.  Though  I  haven't  evidence 
of    her    heart's   inclinings    in    speech   plain    as   that 

we've  just Hish  !     Another  couple  coming  this 

way !  Really,  Richard,  we  ought  not  to  stay 
here ;  'tis  bad  as  being  eaves-droppers." 

**  Never  mind  about  the  eaves-dropping.  It  will 
sit   light   on    my   conscience,   after   leading  to   such 
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good  'results.      Who   may  be   the  pair  approaching 
now,  I  wonder  ?  " 

They  listened.  To  hear  music,  with  the  hum 
of  many  voices  afar  off;  but  two  near,  and  drawing 
nearer. 

"  My  sister ! "  said  Sabrina,  almost  instantly 
recognising  one  of  them  ;  then,  after  another  brief 
interval  of  silence,  adding,  *'  and  Reginald  Trevor  !  " 
Continuing  to  advance,  the  two  were  soon  up 
to  the  pavilion  ;  and  made  stop,  on  the  same 
spot  where  but  five  minutes  before  stood  their 
respective  cousins. 

Now,  however,  it  was  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
first— after  their  coming  to  a  stand— and  as  if 
changing  the  subject  of  the  dialogue  already  in 
progress. 

''  My  cousin  Eust  seems  beside  himself  with 
Mademoiselle  Lalande.  I  never  saw  man  so  madly 
in  love  with  a  woman.  I  wonder  if  she  recipro- 
cates it?" 
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He  was  pouring  gall  into  Vaga  Powell's  heart, 
and  apparently  without  being  conscious  of  it. 
For,  by  this,  he  had  reached  full  confidence  that 
his  own  love  was  reciprocated  by  her  with  whom 
he  was  conversing. 

"  Like  enough,"  was  the  response,  in  tones  so 
despairingly  sad,  that,  but  for  his  being  a  fool  in 
his  own  conceit,  he  might  have  drawn  deductions 
from  it  to  make  him  suspect  his  folly.  More, 
could  he  have  but  seen  the  expression  upon  her 
features  at  that  moment — pain,  almost  agony. 
The  pantomimic  dance — ^just  over,  all  its  acts, 
incidents,  and  gestures  were  still  fresh  before  her 
mind — the  latest  the  most  vivid — the  dropping  of 
the  glove ;  its  being  taken  up,  as  she  supposed, 
with  eager  alacrity ;  then,  the  man  she  loved 
throwing  wide  open  his  arms  to  receive  into  them 
the  woman  she  hated !  All  this  was  in  her 
thoughts,  a  very  tumult  of  trouble — in  her  heart 
as  a  flaming  fire. 
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The  darkness  favoured  her,  or  Reginald  Trevor 
could  not  have  failed  perceiving  it  on  her  face. 
But,  indeed,  she  would  have  little  cared  if  he  had. 
Dissembling  with  him  all  the  night,  she  meant 
doing  so  no  more.  Though  the  play  was  not  with 
him,  the  game  had  gone  against  her ;  she  had  lost 
the  stakes,  as  she  supposed,  irretrievably  ;  and  now 
would  retire  into  the  shadow  and  bitterness  of 
solitude. 

Little  dreamt  he  of  how  she  was  suffering,  or 
the  cause.  Knowing  it,  he  might  have  sprung 
away  from  her  side,  quickly  and  angrily  as  had 
Clarisse  from  that  of  Eustace. 

Continuing  the  conversation,  he  said,  insinua- 
tingly,— 

"  On  second  thoughts,  I'm  wrong.  Mistress  Vaga. 
I  Jiave  known  a  man  as  much  in  love  with  a 
woman  as  my  cousin  is  with  yours — know  one 
now  .^ " 

"  Indeed ! " 
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The  exclamatory  rejoinder  was  purely  mechanical, 
she  who  made  it  not  having  enough  interest  in 
what  had  been  said  as  to  inquire  who  was  the 
individual  he  alluded  to.  Yet  this  was  the  very 
question  he  courted.  He  had  to  angle  for  it 
further,  saying, — 

"  May  I  tell  you  who  it  is  ?  " 
"  Oh,  certainly ;  if  you  desire  to  do  so," 
Even  this  icy  response  failed  to  check  him. 
He  either  did  not  perceive  its  coldness,  or  mistook 
it  for  reticence  due  to  the  occasion.  Several 
times,  since  his  first  abortive  attempt,  he  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  making  fuller  declaration  to 
her — in  short,  a  proposal  of  marriage.  But  she 
had  been  dancing  with  others  besides  himself,  and 
no  good  opportunity  had  as  yet  offered.  That 
seemed  to  have  come  now.  So,  taking  advantage 
of  it,  and  her  permission,  he  said,  in  an  impressive 
way, — 

"  The  man    is    Reginald  Trevor — myself" 
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If  he  expected  her  to  give  a  start  of  feigned  sur- 
prise, and  follow  it  up  by  the  inquiry,  "  Who  is  the 
woman  ? "  he  was  disappointed.  For  he  but  heard 
repeated  the  laconic  exclamation  she  had  already 
used,  and  in  like  tones  of  careless    indifference. 

"  Indeed  !  "      That,  and    nothing   more. 

Still  unrepulsed  he  returned  to  the  attack  ; 
again,  as  it  were,  begging  the  question, — 

"  Shall  I  name  the  woman  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you   don't  wish    it,  sir." 

Response  that  should  have  made  him  withhold 
the  information,  if  not  driven  him  from  her 
presence.  A  very  rebuff  it  was  ;  and  yet  Reginald 
Trevor  looked  not  on  it  in  this  light.  Instead, 
still  strong  in  his  false  faith  and  foolish  hope,  he 
persisted,  saying, — 

"  But  I  do  wish  it,  and  will  tell  you ;  though 
you  may  little  care  to  know.  I  cannot  help  the 
confession.  She  I  love  is  yourself — yourself,  Vaga 
Powell  ;  and  'tis  with  all  my  heart,  all  my  soul ! " 
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The  avowal,  full  and  passionate,  affected  her  no 
more  than  the  hints  he  had  already  thrown  out. 
In  the  same  calm  tone,  firm,  and  with  the  words 
measured,  she  made  response, — 

"  Captain  Trevor,  you've  told  me  almost  as  much 
before.  And  if  I  never  gave  you  answer  to  say 
the  feeling  you  profess  for  me  was  not  reciprocated, 
I  say  it  now.  It  is  not— never  can  be.  Friends, 
if  you   wish,  let  us  remain  ;   but  for   the   other " 

"  You  needn't  go  on  !  "  he  interrupted,  impatiently, 
almost  rudely.  "  I've  heard  enough  ;  and  now 
know  what's  the  obstacle  between  us.  Not  your 
father,  as  I  once  supposed,  but  my  cousin.  Well, 
have  him,  if  you  can  get  him.  As  for  myself,  I'm 
consoled  by  thinking  there  are  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  ever  were  caught  out  of  it,  and  I 
go  to  catch  one  of  them.  Adieu,  Mistress  Vaga 
Powell ! " 

Saying  which,  he  strode  off  in  true  Cavalier 
swagger,  humming  a  gay  chanson;  having  left  her 
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alone  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  gloom  of 
despair. 

Only  for  an  instant  was  she  thus.  Then  she 
felt  arms  flung  around  her,  tenderly,  lovingly,  while 
listening  to  speech,  which  promised  to  relieve  her 
of  her  misery. 

**  I  was  so  glad,  Vag,"  said  Sabrina,  "  hearing 
what  you  said.  And  I've  heard  something  said 
by  another,  at  which  you'll  be  glad,  when  I  tell 
it  you." 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  though  in 
a  different  part  of  the  grounds.  Sir  Richard  Walwyn 
was  in  like  manner  promising  to  let  light  into 
the  heart  of  Eustace  Trevor. 


CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

AFTER     ROUNDWAY    DOWN. 

An  hundred  horsemen  riding  at  their  hardest — 
not  in  any  mihtary  formation,  but  strung  out  in 
a  straggled  ruck — horsemen  steel-clad  from  crown 
to  hip,  some  with  helmets  battered  ;  others  bare- 
headed, the  head-piece  gone ;  cuirasses  showing 
dints,  as  from  stroke  of  halberd  or  thrust  of  pike  ; 
on  back  and  breastplate  blood  splashes,  dried  and 
turned  purple-black ;  boots,  mud-bespattered  and 
delabre — this  damaged  cohort  all  that  remained  of 
"  William  the  Conqueror's  "  army  ! 

They  were  the  remnant  of  Hesselrig's  Horse, 
the  "  Lobsters "  in  retreat  from  Roundway  Down, 
where  the  chivalrous,  but  too  reckless,  too  confi- 
dent Waller,  had  given  battle  to  the  out-numbering 
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enemy  under   Byron    and   Wilmot  ;    been    defeated, 
and  put  to  utter  rout. 

It  was  the  wind  up  of  a  series  of  sanguinary 
engagements  with  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and 
Prince  Maurice,  commencing  with  an  encounter 
on  the  low-wooded  bottom  between  Tog  and  Friz- 
noil  hills,  so  hotly  contested  that  veterans  there 
engaged,  who  had  gone  through  all  the  Low 
Country  and  German  campaigns,  declared  the 
most  furious  fights  they  ever  had  abroad  were 
but  sport  to  it. 

Carried  up  to  the  adjacent  height  of  Lansdown, 
from  which,  after  another  fierce  conflict,  the  Par- 
liamentarians were  forced  to  retire,  the  two  armies 
— what  remained  of  them — again  came  face  to  face 
on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Roundway  Down  ;  the 
final  scene  of  the  struggle  and  Waller's  discom- 
fiture. 

Hesselrig's     Cuirassiers    had     especially    suffered 
With   ranks  broken,   and    many  of    them    unhorsed 
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they  were  all  but  helpless  in  their  unwieldy  armour, 
and  scores  got  tumbled  over  the  cliffs  of  the  Down. 
Of  a  well-appointed  regiment,  over  five  hundred 
strong,  which  but  a  few  days  before  had  filed  out 
through  the  gates  of  Bristol,  only  this  straggling 
troop — less  than  a  fifth  of  the  force,  still  kept  the 
saddle. 

Waller  was  himself  along  with  it — for  the  "  Lob- 
sters "  formed  his  body-guard — so  too  Hesselrig, 
severely  wounded.  Crestfallen  both — it  could  not 
be  otherwise — but  with  no  cowed  or  craven  look. 
The  blood  upon  their  gauntlets  and  sword-hilts, 
on  their  blades  still  unwiped,  told  both  had  been 
where  cowards  would  not  be — in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.  Only  to  superior  numbers  had  they  yielded, 
and  were  now  retiring  sullenly  as  disabled  lions. 
If  they  rode  hard  and  fast  it  was  through  the 
urgency  of  their  followers,  who  feared  pursuit  be- 
hind with  the  fiendish  cry,  "  No  Quarter  !  " 

Morn    was  just  dawning  as   the  retreating    troop 
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caught  sight  of  Bristol's  towers — glad  to  their  eyes, 
giving  promise  of  refuge  and  rest.  This  last  they 
needed  as  much  as  the  first.  For  days  and  nights 
they  had  scarce  ever  been  out  of  the  saddle ;  looked 
wan  for  the  want  of  sleep,  and  were  weak  from 
fatigue  and  hunger.  Their  horses  blown  and  dead- 
beat,  many  of  them  staggering  in  their  gait.  No 
wonder  the  sight  of  that  city  was  welcome  to 
them. 

But  what  a  spectacle  they  themselves  to  those 
inside  it,  to  the  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  who  gazed 
off  and  out  from  turret,  wall,  and  window  !  The 
first  glimpse  got  of  them  was  by  the  warder  in  the 
Castle's  keep,  just  as  the  brightening  sky  enabled 
him  to  descry  objects  at  a  distance.  Then  other 
sentries  saw  them  from  the  watch  towers  of  the 
gates  on  that  side ;  and  the  signal  of  alarm  ran 
along  the  line  of  fortification,  round  and  round. 
Soon  bells  rang,  trumpets  brayed,  and  drums  beat 
all   over  the  city,  startling  the  citizens  out  of  their 

VOL.  II.  L 
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sleep  and  beds.  Before  the  sun  had  yet  shown 
above  the  horizon,  not  one  but  was  awake,  and 
most  out  of  doors.  Men  rushed  wildly  through 
the  streets  —  women  too  —  or  stood  aperch,  clus- 
tering on  every  eminence,  every  pinnacle  and  para- 
pet thick  as  bees,  with  eager,  anxious  glances 
scanning  the  country  outside.  At  length  to  fix 
them  on  the  long,  glittering  line — for  the  sheen  of 
the  cuirasses  were  not  all  gone  —  that  now  ap- 
proached in  slow,  laboured  pace,  as  the  crawl  of 
a  scotched  snake. 

When  near  enough  for  the  bare  heads  and  bat- 
tered helmets  to  be  distinguished,  the  blood  smouches 
on  dress,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  the  gloom  on 
brows  and  in  eyes,  with  lips  compressed  and 
features  hard  set  as  in  sullen  anger — when  these 
sure  insignia  of  disaster  were  fully  before  them, 
a  feeling  of  despondency  came  over  the  hearts  of 
the  Bristolians.  Intensified,  doubled,  when  at  the 
head    of  this    figment    of   a    force,     crushed     and 
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shattered,  they  saw  Sir  William  Waller,  and  by 
his  side  Sir  Arthur  Hesselrig — the  two  leaders  so 
long  victorious  as  to  be  deemed  invincible  1  They 
had  seen  them  ride  out  with  an  army  numbering 
nigh  6,000  men,  and  now  saw  them  returning,  in 
retreat,  with  but  a  bare  hundred  !  These  so 
down-looking  and  dispirited,  that,  as  Waller  him- 
self— candid  as  he  was  brave  —  confessed  in  his 
report  to  the  Lord-General,  "  a  corporal  with  an 
ordinary  squadron  could  have  routed  them." 

To  many  who  witnessed  their  re-entry  within 
Bristol's  gates  it  was  as  much  spectre  as  spectacle 
— the  presentiment  of  misfortune  for  themselves. 

But  not  all  viewed  it  in  this  light.  There  were 
eyes  into  which  it  brought  a  sparkle  of  gratification  ; 
some  even  the  glow  of  anticipated  vengeance. 
During  Fiennes's  iron  rule,  the  "  malignants "  had 
been  much  humiliated,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
change,  themselves  to  have  the  upper  hand,  made 
them  jubilant.      And   there  were  the   relatives  and 
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friends  of  the  so-called  *'  State  Martyrs,"  with  the 
fate  of  these  fresh  in  their  mind,  burning  for  re- 
venge. Citizens  affected  to  the  King's  cause, 
Cavaliers,  whether  prisoners  on  parole  or  other- 
wise, the  tapsters,  gamesters,  and  tricksters  of 
every  speciality ;  in  a  word,  all  the  reprobacy  and 
blackguardism  of  Bristol,  high  and  low,  male  and 
female,  were  gleeful  at  a  sight  giving  them  fore- 
cast of  that  for  which  they  had  long  been  yearn- 
ing— an  opportunity  of  pillage  and  plunder.  It 
was  just  with  them,  as  it  would  be  with  their 
modern  representatives  the  Jingoes,  at  any  mis- 
chance to  Liberalism,  likely  to  give  the  Jew  of 
Hughenden  another  spell  at  despoiling  and  dis- 
honouring England.  For  they,  too,  were  doughty 
champions  of  beer  and  Bible,  with  whom  national 
honour  was  but  a  name,  the  nation's  glory  an 
empty  boast.  They,  as  Tories  now,  cared  not  for 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  an  over-taxed  people, 
any   more   than   recks   Arab   slave-trader  the   tears 
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and  lamentations  of  the  poor  human  beings  with 
black  skins  he  drives,  brute-like,  across  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Africa.  For  is  not  the  whole  history 
of  Toryism,  from  its  commencement  up  to  the 
latest  chapter  and  verse,  a  record  of  sympathy  with 
the  wronger  and  unpitying  regardlessness  for  the 
wronged — an  exhibition  of  all  the  ferocity  known 
to  the  human  heart,  with  all  its  falsehood  and  mean- 
ness } 

3|*  <|€  5j^  ^  JjC 

By  a  coincidence  in  no  way  singular,  but  simply 
from  two  events  chancing  to  occur  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  dancing  at  Montserrat  House, 
while  Waller  was  riding  in  retreat  from  Roundway 
Down.  Madame  Lalande's  ball  was  on  the  night 
after  the  battle,  July  13th. 

It  was  about  to  break  up,  for  day  was  dawning, 
and  cheeks  growing  pale.  Less  than  a  month  after 
mi!l-summer,  the  hour  was  not  so  much  into  morn- 
ing, and  there  were  some  tireless  votaries  of  Terp- 
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sichore  inclined  for  still  another  contredanse^  by 
way  of  wind  up.  This  came,  however,  in  a  man- 
ner more  sudden  and  unexpected.  First,  the  call 
notes  of  a  distant  bugle,  taken  up  and  responded  to 
by  others,  till  a  very  chorus  of  them  sounded  all 
over  the  city.  Then  a  taiitara  of  drums,  and  the 
jangling  of  church  bells,  with  the  boom  of  a  great 
gun  from  the  Castle ! 

Too  early  for  the  reveillee — before  the  hour  of 
orisons — what  could  it  all  mean  ?  So  queried  they 
in  the  grounds  of  Montserrat  House,  gathering 
into  groups.  Certainly,  something  unusual ;  as  the 
fracas  not  only  continued  but  seemed  growing 
greater.  To  the  instrumental  sounds  were  added 
human  voices,  shouting  in  the  streets,  calls  and 
responses,  with  a  hurried  trampling  of  feet — men 
rushing  to  and  fro  ! 

Only  for  a  short  while  were  Madame  Lalande's 
guests  in  suspense.  Nor  had  they  to  go  outside 
for   explanation.     There   was   an   eminence    in    the 
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grounds  which  commanded  a  view  of  most  part 
of  Bristol,  with  the  country  beyond  the  fortified 
line,  south-eastward.  On  its  summit  stood  a  pa- 
vilion ;  the  same  which  on  that  night  had  been 
the  means  of  revealing  more  than  one  secret. 
And  now  from  this  spot  an  anxious  crowd — for 
scores  had  rushed  up  to  it — learnt  the  cause  of  the 
excitement.  Close  in  to  the  city's  walls,  about 
to  enter  one  of  the  gates,  was  the  shattered  rem- 
nant of  Hesselrig's  Horse — all  that  was  left  of 
Waller's  defeated  army ! 

If  the  dresses  of  those  who  clustered  round 
the  pavilion — most  in  fancy  costume — were  diversi- 
fied, varied  also  were  the  feelings  with  which  they 
regarded  this  new  spectacle  presented  to  them.  A 
surprise  to  all  ;  to  many  an  unpleasant  one,  but 
most  viewing  it  with  delighted  eyes.  For,  unlike 
as  with  the  crowds  clustering  other  eminences 
outside,  within  that  precinct,  hitherto  almost  sacred 
to    Cavalierism,    this   was,    of  course,  in   the   ascen- 
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dant.  And  what  they  saw  seemed  sure  evi- 
dence of  a  crushing  defeat  having  been  sus- 
tained by  their  adversaries ;  so  sure,  that  many 
who  had  all  the  night  behaved  modestly,  and 
worn  masks,  now  pulled  them  off  and  began  to 
swagger  in  true  Cavalier  fashion. 

Sir  Richard  Walwyn,  Eustace  Trevor,  and  other 
Parliamentarian  officers  present  were  compelled  to 
listen  to  observations  sufficiently  offensive.  Had 
they  been  themselves  unmannerly,  or  even  without 
it,  they  could  have  stopped  all  that,  being  still 
masters  in  Bristol.  But  there  was  no  need  for 
their  showing  spite  by  taking  the  initiative ;  as 
this  was  forced  upon  them,  whether  or  no,  by 
command  and  the  simple  performance  of  duty. 
While  Madame  Lalande's  guests  were  hastening 
to  take  their  departure,  a  man,  newly  arrived,  made 
appearance  in  their  midst ;  an  officer,  wearing  sa- 
bretasche  and  other  insignia  of  an  aide-de-camp. 
Entering   unannounced    at   the   outer   gate,   without 
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ceremony  he  strode  on  up  to  the  house,  inquiring 
for  Sir  Richard  Walwyn. 

"  Here  !  "  responded  the  knight,  himself  about  to 
leave  the  place ;  and  he  stepped  forth  to  meet  the 
new  comer. 

"From  the  Governor,  Colonel  Walwyn,"  said  the 
aide-de-camp,  saluting,  and  drawing  a  slip  of  folded 
paper  from  his  sabretasche,  which  he  handed  to 
the  Colonel  of  Horse,  adding,  "In  all  haste." 

Tearing  it  open,  Sir  Richard  read  :  — 

"  Re- arrest  all  prisoners  on  parole,  whether  soldiers 
or  civilians.  Search  the  city  through,  and  send  them 
under  guard  to  the  Castle. 

"  FlENNES. 

**  To  the  Colonel   IValwyn." 

"  Here's  a  revanche  for  us,  Trevor,"  said  the 
knight,  communicating  the  contents  of  the  despatch 
to   his  young  troop   captain,  "  if  we  are   ill-natured 
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enough  to  care  for  such.  Anyhow,  we'll  stop  the 
speech  of  some  of  those  fellows  who've  been 
making  themselves  so  free  of  it.  Haste  down 
to  quarters,  and  bring  Sergeant  Wilde  with  half 
a  dozen  files.  We  may  as  well  begin  our  work 
here.  Why,  bless  me !  there's  the  man  himself, 
and  the  soldiers,  too  !  " 

This,  at  the  sight  of  the  big  sergeant,  who  was 
just  entering  the  gate,  and  behind  him  a  score  of 
dismounted  troopers.  Rob  had  already  received 
orders  from  the  Castle  to  report  himself  with  a 
detachment  at  Montserrat  House. 

A  scene  followed  difficult  of  description.  Kings, 
Sultans,  Crusaders — in  costume  only — with  many 
other  disguised  dignitaries,  were  unceremoniously 
stopped  in  their  masquerading;  each  taken  charge 
of  by  a  common  trooper,  and  pinned  to  the  spot. 
Many  repented  the  imprudence  of  having  thrown 
aside  their  masks.  By  keeping  these  on  they 
might  have   escaped    recognition.     It    was   too  late 
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to  restore  them  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  the 
paroled  prisoners  were  picked  out,  and  ranged  in 
line  for  transport  to  the  Castle's  keep. 

In  all  this  there  was  much  of  the  comic  and 
grotesque ;  on  both  sides  even  badinage  and 
laughter.  But  there  was  anger  too — Madame  La- 
lande  and  her  daughter  especially  indignant — while 
among  the  faces  late  unmasked  were  some  showing 
serious  enough,  even  rueful.  To  them  it  might  be 
no  jesting  matter  in  the  end. 

On  the  countenance  of  Reginald  Trevor  —  of 
course  one  of  the  re-arrested — the  expression  was 
singularly  varied.  As  well  it  might,  after  so  many 
changes  quick  succeeding  one  another — jealousy  of 
his  cousin  ;  confidence  in  his  sweetheart  restored, 
soon  to  be  lost  again  ;  and  now  that  cousin  con- 
fronting him,  as  was  his  duty,  with  a  demand 
terribly  humiliating.  Yet  Eustace  had  no  desire 
to  make  it  so ;  instead,  the  reverse.  For,  mean- 
while,   Sir    Richard    had    whispered  a  word    in    his 
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ear  which  went  far  to  remove  the  suspicions  late 
tormenting  him.     He  but  said, — 

"  I've  orders  to  take  you  to  the  Castle,  Reginald." 

Then  to  avoid  speech,  which  might  be  unpleasant 
to  both,  he  turned  away,  leaving  the  prisoner  to  be 
looked  after  by  Rob  Wilde,  who  had  commands  to 
conduct  him  to  his  prison. 

"  Come,  captain ! "  said  the  big  sergeant  patroni- 
singly,  *'  we  han't  a  great  ways  to  go.  Not  nigh 
sich  a  distance  as  ye  'tended  takin'  me — frae  Cat's 
Hill  to  the  lock-up  at  Lydney." 

The  Royalist  officer  keenly  felt  the  satirical  jibe 
flung  at  him  by  the  Forester,  but  far  more  the  play 
of  a  pair  of  eyes  that  were  looking  down  upon 
him  from  one  of  the  upper  windows.  For  there 
stood  Vaga  Powell,  a  witness  to  all  that  was  passing 
below.  In  a  position  almost  identical  he  had  seen 
her  twice  before,  with  the  expression  upon  her  face 
very  similar.  It  puzzled  him  then,  but  did  not  vex 
him   as    now.      For   now   he  better   understood   it ; 
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and,  as  he  was  marched  off  from  Montserrat  House, 
he  carried  with  him  no  sustaining  faith  or  hope,  as 
when  riding  away  from  Hollymead. 

Eustace  also  saw  her  at  the  window,  as  he  was 
passing  off.  But  different  was  the  look  she  gave 
him,  and  his  given  back.  In  their  exchanged 
glances  there  was  a  mutual  intelligence,  which  told 
that  their  respective  guardian  angels  had  kept 
promise  by  whispering  sweet  words  to  both. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

FIENNES   SHOWS   THE  WHITE   FEATHER. 

Waller's  stay  in  Bristol  was  of  the  shortest,  only- 
long  enough  to  rest  his  wearied  men  and  their 
jaded  horses.  The  "  Night  Owl "  was  not  the  bird 
to  relish  being  engaged  in  a  beleaguered  city,  which 
he  anticipated  Bristol  would  soon  be.  The  field, 
not  the  fortress,  was  his  congenial  sphere  of 
action ;  and  though  sadly  dispirited,  his  army  all 
gone,  he  had  not  yet  yielded  to  despair.  He 
would  recruit  another,  if  it  cost  him  his  whole  for- 
tune. So  "  To  horse ! "  and  off  again  without 
delay — Hesselrig  along  with  him. 

London  was  his  destination,  and  to  reach  it, 
with  such  feeble  escort,  a  dangerous  enterprise. 
For   it   was    but    continuing  his    retreat   through   a 
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country  swarming  with  the  triumphant  enemy. 
With  a  skill  worthy  of  Cyrus  he  made  it  good, 
however ;  going  round  by  Gloucester,  Warwick, 
and  Newport  Pagnell,  at  length  arriving  safe  in 
the  metropolis. 

But  what  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  he  left 
behind  ?  If  they  had  been  despondent  on  seeing 
the  shattered  Cuirassiers  re-enter  their  city  not 
long  after  these  left,  they  saw  another  sight  which 
filled  them  with  dismay.  Also  a  body  of  horse- 
men approaching  the  place ;  not  a  skeleton  of  a 
regiment  in  retreat,  but  the  vanguard  of  a  vic- 
torious army — that  which  had  won  the  day  at 
Roundway  Down.  For  as  the  defeated  one  had 
suffered  utter  annihilation,  the  western  shires,  now 
overrun  by  the  Royalists,  were  completely  at  their 
mercy.  The  only  Parliamentarian  forces  that  re- 
mained there  were  the  garrisons  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  and  it  was  but  a  question  as  to  which 
should  be  first  assaulted. 


l6o  NO   QUARTER ! 

The  former  had  already  experienced  something 
of  a  siege,  and,  thanks  to  its  gallant  Governor,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  it ;  while  its  bigger  sister,  farther 
down  the  Severn,  only  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
threatened.  But  the  Bristolians  also  knew  their 
city  to  be  better  game — a  richer  and  more  tempt- 
ing prize — and  that  they  might  expect  the  plun- 
derers at  any  moment.  So  when  they  beheld  the 
Light  Horse  of  Wilmot  and  Byron  scouring  the 
country  outside,  and  up  to  their  very  gates,  they 
had  little  doubt  of  their  being  the  precursors  of 
a  larger  and  heavier  force — an  army  on  the  march 
to  assail  them. 

Soon  it  appeared  in  formidable  array,  and 
leaguer  all  round.  For  there  was  more  than  one 
army  left  free  to  enfilade  them.  First  came  up 
the  conquering  host  of  Hertford  and  Maurice, 
fresh  from  the  field  of  Lansdown.  Then,  on  the 
Oxford  side,  appeared  Rupert  with  his  free-booters, 
fire-handed  from  the   burning   of  Birmingham,  and 
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red-wristed  from  the  slaughter  at  Chalgrove ; 
where,  by  the  treachery  of  the  infamous  Urrey, 
they  had  let  out  the  life-blood  of  England's  purest 
patriot. 

In  a  very  revel  of  Satanic  delight  they  drew 
around  the  doomed  city,  as  eagles  preparing  to 
stoop  at  prey,  or  rather  as  vultures  on  quarry 
already  killed.  For  it  had  neither  strength  of  for- 
tification, nor  defending  force  sufficient  to  resist 
them.  As  already  said.  Waller  going  west  had 
almost  stripped  it  of  its  defenders,  numbers  of 
whom  were  now  lying  dead  on  the  downs  of 
Wiltshire,  as  the  Royalist  leaders  well  knew.  So 
there  was  no  question  as  between  siege  and  as- 
sault, Rupert,  soon  as  arrived  on  the  ground,  deter- 
mining to  storm. 

And  storm  it  was,  commenced  the  next  morning 
at  earliest  hour.  Successful  on  the  Gloucester 
side,  where  Rupert  himself  attacked,  and  the 
traitor    Langrish,  with  the  timid  Fiennes,  defended. 

VOL.  n.  M 
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After  all  his  boasting,  the  lawyer-soldier  let  the 
enemy  in,  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  Nor 
did  they  pass  over  his  dead  body  either.  He 
survived  the  sad  day,  but  never  more  to  be  trusted 
with  sword  in  the  cause  of  a  struggling  people. 

Very  different  was  the  defence  on  the  southern 
side,  and  of  different  stuff  the  defenders.  There 
Sir  Richard  Walwyn  with  his  Foresters,  and  Birch 
with  his  Bridgemen,  held  the  ramparts  against 
Hertfort  and  Maurice,  not  only  foiling  the  attack, 
but  beating  them  off.  In  that  quarter  had  been 
blows  enough,  with  blood  flowing  in  rivers.  The 
Cornish  men  were  cut  down  by  scores,  among  them 
some  of  their  best  leaders,  as  Slanning  and  Tre- 
vannion.  Alas !  all  in  vain.  Alike  to  no  purpose 
proved  the  gallantry  of  the  soldier-knight  and  the 
stanch  courage  of  the  merchant-soldier !  Unavail- 
able their  deeds  of  valour;  for  while  they  were 
fighting  the  foe  in  their  front — in  the  act  of 
putting  hi.n  to  rout — behind  they  heard  a  trumpet 
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sounding  signals  for  parley!  And  turning,  beheld 
a  white  flag,  waving  from  a  staff,  within  the  city's 
walls !  Saw  and  heard  all  this  with  amazement. 
On  their  side  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and 
Bristol  still  safe.  Why  then  this  show  of  sur- 
render ?     Could  it  be  treason  ? 

Birch  believed  it  was,  though  not  on  the  part 
of  Fiennes.  He  was  but  vacillating  and  frightened, 
Langrish  playing  the  traitor,  as  the  events  proved, 
ending  in  capitulation.  But  while  Sir  Richard  and 
his  troopers  were  still  in  doubt  about  the  purport 
of  the  signals,  they  saw  an  aide-de-camp  galloping 
towards  them — the  same  who  brought  the  despatch 
to  Montserrat  House  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ball.  A  verbal  message  he  carried  now — command 
for  them  to  cease  fighting. 

"And  why.?"  demanded  the  astonished  knight, 
other  voices  asking  the  same,  as  much  in  anger  as 
astonishment.  "For  what  reason  should  we  cease 
fighting  ?     We're  on  the  eve  of  victory  !  " 
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"  I  know  not  the  reason,  Colonel  Walwyn,"  re- 
sponded the  aide-de-camp,  evidently  ashamed  of 
the  part  he  was  constrained  to  play ;  "  only  that 
they've  beaten  us  on  the  Gloucester  side,  and  got 
into  the  works.  The  Governor  asked  for  an  ar- 
mistice, which  Prince  Rupert  has  granted." 

"  Oh  !  you  have  Rupert  round  there,  have  you  ? 
I  thought  as  much.  This  is  Langrish's  doing. 
Gentlemen,"  he  observed  to  the  officers  now  gather- 
ing around  him,  "we  may  guess  how  'twill  end 
— in  a  base,  traitorous  surrender.  Possibly  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  princely 
freebooter.  Are  you  ready  to  risk  it  with  me,  and 
cut  our  way  out  ? " 

"  Ready — yes  !  "  responded  Eustace  Trevor,  and 
the  men  of  the  Forester  troop,  loudest  of  all  their 
sergeant. 

'*  We,  too  ! "  cried  the  Bridgemen,  Birch  giving 
them  the  cue  ;  while  others  here  and  there  echoed 
the  daring  resolve. 
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But  the  majority  were  silent,  and  shrank  back. 
It  was  too  hopeless,  too  desperate,  running  the 
gauntlet  against  countless  odds.  With  the  whole 
garrison  agreeing  to  it,  there  might  have  been  a 
chance.  But  they  knew  this  would  be  divided,  in 
view  of  the  treason  hinted  at. 

While  they  were  still  in  debate  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  another  mounted  messenger  came 
galloping  up  with  news  which  quickened  their  de- 
liberation, bringing  it  almost  instantly  to  a  close. 
The  enemy  had  offered  honourable  terms,  and 
Fiennes  had  accepted  them.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  surrender,  but  a  fait  accompli. 

"  What  are  the  conditions  .? "  every  one  eagerly 
asked. 

To  get  answer  :  "  No  prisoners  to  be  taken,  no 
plundering.  Soldiers,  and  all  who  have  borne  arms 
against  the  King,  left  free  to  march  out  and  away. 
Citizens  the  same,  if  they  wish  it.  Three  days  to 
be  allowed   the    disaffected    for    clearing  out   of  the 
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city,  and  removal  ot  household  effects."  After 
that — ay,  and  before  it,  as  the  wise  ones  beUeved 
— it   would   be  "  ware  the   pillager  !  " 

On  its  face  the  bond  was  fair  and  reasonable 
enough,  and  many  were  rather  surprised  at  its 
leniency.  Certainly,  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  such  conditions  of  surrender  might 
seem  more  than  generous.  But  knowing  the 
motives,  all  idea  of  generosity  is  at  once  elimi- 
nated. Around  to  Rupert  had  come  the  report  of 
repulse  on  the  southern  side — Slanning  killed,  Tre- 
vannion,  too;  with  slaughter  all  along  the  Cornish 
line,  and  a  likelihood  of  utter  rout  there.  Besides, 
two  or  three  scores  of  distinguished  prisoners 
inside  Bristol  had  to  be  considered ;  these  no 
longer  on  parole,  but  jailed,  and  still  held  as 
hostages.  With  these  gages  against  any  attempt 
at  cruel  extortion,  none  could  be  safely  made  ;  and 
the  keys  of  Bristol  were  handed  over  to  Prince 
Rupert    by   Nathaniel   Fiennes  in  a  quiet,   consent- 
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ing,    almost    amicable   way,  as    might    the   seals   of 
office  from  a  going-out  mayor  to  his  successor. 

How  the  son  of  the  Elector  Palatinate  honoured 
the  trust,  and  kept  faith  with  his  word,  is  matter 
of  history.  He  did  neither  one  nor  the  other ; 
instead,  disregarded  both,  basely,  infamously.  Soon 
as  his  followers  were  well  inside  the  gates,  as  had 
been  predicted,  there  was  pillage  unrestrained ;  in- 
sult and  outrage  to  eveiy  one  they  encountered 
on  the  streets,  women  not  excepted.  This  was 
the  way  of  the  Cavaliers — the  self-proclaimed 
gentlemen  of  England. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

INSULTING   A   FALLEN    FOE. 

A  VERY  saturnalia  of  riot  and  rapine  followed 
the  capture  of  Bristol.  For  the  conditions  of  sur- 
render were  broken  before  the  ink  recording  them 
was  dry,  and  the  soldiers  fell  to  sacking,  unre- 
strained. There  were  plenty  of  spiteful  "  malig- 
nants"  to  point  out  who  should  be  the  victims, 
though  little  recked  the  royal  hirelings  what 
house  they  entered,  or  whose  goods  appropriated. 
All  was  fish  to  their  net ;  and  so  the  plundering 
went  on,  with  scenes  of  outrage  indescribable. 

Fiennes  has  left  testimony  that  Rupert  did  his 
best  to  stay  his  ruffian  followers,  cuffing  and 
striking  them  with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  Light 
blows    they    must    have    been,    administered    more 
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in  jest  than  earnest,  with  aim  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  now  ex-Governor  and  his  staff 
standing  by.  The  men  on  whose  shoulders  they 
fell  paid  little  heed  to  them;  for  had  they  not 
been  promised  the  sacking  of  Bristol .?  An  inter- 
cepted letter  from  Byron,  of  massacre  memory, 
to  Rupert  himself,  puts  this  scandalous  fact  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  contradiction  or  denial. 

That  promise  was  kept  faithfully  enough,  and 
the  license  allowed  in  full.  Every  house  of  a 
Parliamentarian,  noted  or  not,  received  a  domi- 
ciliary visit,  and  was  stripped  of  its  valuables — 
all  that  could  not  be  hidden  away— while  ladies 
of  highest  respectability  were  subjected  to  insult. 
It  was  Bristol's  first  experience  of  victorious 
Cavalierism ;  and  even  they  who  had  conspired 
to  introduce  the  sweet  thing  had  their  surfeit  of 
it  ere  long. 

By  the  terms  of  capitulation  the  soldiers  of  the 
vanquished  garrison  were  to  march  out  unmolested. 


I/O  NO  quarter! 

But  they  must  go  at  once,  so  as  to  vacate  quarters 
for  the  in-coming  conquerors.  To  civilians  three 
days  were  allowed  for  decision  as  to  staying  or 
going,  with  the  implied  right  of  removing  their 
effects.  This  last  clause  may  seem  a  sorry  jest, 
since  there  was  not  much  left  them  for  removal. 
Of  course,  all  who  knew  themselves  compromised, 
and  had  the  means,  decided  on  going. 

Among  these,  it  need  scarce  be  said,  was  the 
Master  of  Hollymead.  Under  royal  ban  already, 
he  knew  Bristol  would  no  longer  be  a  safe  place 
of  residence,  either  for  himself  or  his  daughters. 
Perhaps  he  feared  more  for  them  under  the  aegis 
of  such  an  aunt,  and  the  companionship  of  such  a 
cousin.  The  Cavalier  wolves  would  now  be  raven- 
ing about  free  from  all  restraint — admitted  to 
Montserrat  House,  and  there  made  more  welcome 
than  ever.  Sad  he  had  been  at  finding  his  sister 
so  changed  ;  irksome  the  sojourn  under  her  roof ; 
and    now   that    opportunity  offered   to   take   depar- 
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ture  he  hastened  to  embrace  it.  So  eager  was  he 
to  get  away  from  the  surrendered  city,  that  he 
would  not  avail  himself  of  the  three  days'  grace, 
but  determined  to  set  forth  on  the  morning  after 
the  surrender. 

Luckily  he  had  but  few  effects  to  embarrass 
him,  having  left  his  plate  and  other  Penates  in 
Gloucester,  whither  he  intended  repairing.  It 
remained  but  to  provide  transport  in  the  way  of 
saddle-horses,  just  then  a  scarce  and  costly  com- 
modity in  Bristol.  But,  cost  what  they  might, 
Ambrose  Powell  had  the  means  of  obtaining  them ; 
and  that  night,  ere  retiring  to  rest,  he  had  every- 
thing ready.  His  daughters  had  been  warned 
and  were  prepared  for  the  journey ;  both  of  them 
eager  as  himself  to  set  out  upon  it — neither  caring 
ever    to    set    eyes    on    Aunt    Lalande    or     Cousin 

Clarisse  again. 

■)f  -K-  *  *  * 

Still    another   sunrise,   and    the   people  of  Bristol 
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were  treated  to  a  spectacle  different  from  any  that 
had  preceded,  or  they  had  ever  witnessed.  They  saw 
the  late  defenders  of  their  city,  now  disarmed  and 
half-disbanded,  marching  away  from  it,  out  through 
its  gates,  and  between  files  of  their  foes,  these  last 
lining  the  causeway  for  some  distance  outside. 

In  such  cases,  among  the  soldiers  of  civilized 
countries,  it  is  a  rule,  almost  universal,  that  no 
demonstration  be  made  by  the  conquerors  to  insult, 
or  further  humble  the  conquered.  More  often  may 
be  heard  expressions  of  sympathy,  even  deeds  of 
kindness  done.  But  all  was  different  at  this  the 
first  surrender  of  Bristol.  As  the  defeated  soldiers 
marched  out,  many  with  eyes  downcast  and  mien 
dejected,  no  word  nor  look  of  pity  was  bestowed 
on  them.  Instead,  they  were  assailed  with  taunts 
and  derisive  cries,  some  even  getting  kick  or  cuff 
as  they  ran  the  gauntlet  between  the  lines  of  their 
truculent  enemies.  And  these  were  "the  gallants 
of     England,"    ready    to     "  strike    home    for     their 
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King,"  as  one  of  their  songs  puts  it  ;  but  as  ready 
to  be  spit  upon  by  King,  or  Prince,  if  it  so  pleased 
him.  Gallants  indeed  !  As  much  desecration  of 
the  term  applied  to  the  Cavalier  of  Charles's 
time  as  to  the  music-hall  cad  of  our  Victorian 
era. 

The  chief  exodus  of  the  departing  Parliamen- 
tarians was  by  the  gate,  and  along  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Gloucester.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
articles  of  capitulation  to  hinder  them  again  taking 
up  arms.  For  reasons  already  stated  they  were 
not  prisoners,  not  bound  by  parole  d'konneiir,  but 
free  to  turn  round  and  face  the  foe  now  exulting 
over  them  whenever  opportunity  should  offer. 
As  a  consequence,  most  took  the  route  for 
Gloucester,  where  the  stanch  Massey  still  held 
his  ground,  and  would  be  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  their  services. 

But  not  all  making  away  were  soldiers.  In  the 
stream    of    moving     humanity   were    citizens,   men 
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and  women,  even  whole  families  who  had  forsaken 
their  homes,  dreading  ill-treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Royalist  soldiery ;  fleeing  from  Bristol  as 
Lot  from  the  doomed  cities  of  the  plain.  Among 
these  fugitives  many  a  spectacle  of  wretchedness 
was  presented,  at  which  the  unfeeling  brutes  who 
were  witnesses  but  laughed. 

Outside,  and  not  far  from  the  gate  through 
which  the  motley  procession  was  passing,  Rupert 
sat  in  his  saddle,  the  central  figure  of  a  group 
of  splendidly  uniformed  officers.  They  were  his 
personal  staff,  with  the  elite  of  his  army,  gathered 
there  to  gloat  over  the  humiliation  of  adversaries 
who  had  oft  humiliated  them.  Gentlemen  as  they 
deemed  themselves,  some  could  not  resist  grati- 
fying their  vengeful  spleen,  but  gave  exhibition  of 
it,  in  speech  coarse  and  ribald  as  any  coming  from 
the  lips  of  their  rank-and-file  followers.  In  all 
of  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  approving 
laughter  of  their  Prince  and  his  high-toned  entourage. 
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Never  merrier  than  on  that  morn  were  these 
jovial  gentry ;  beUeving  as  they  did  that  the  fall 
of  Bristol  was  the  prelude  to  their  triumph  over 
all  England,  and  henceforth  they  would  have  it 
their  own  way. 

While  at  the  height  of  their  exultation  a  troop 
came  filing  along  the  causeway,  the  sight  of  which 
brought  a  sudden  change  over  the  countenances 
of  the  jesters.  It  was  composed  of  men  in  cavalry 
uniform,  but  afoot  and  without  arms ;  only  some 
half-dozen — the  officers — on  horseback.  Its  stan- 
dard, too,  taken  from  it,  and,  perhaps,  well  it  had 
been.  Flouted  before  the  eyes  of  that  Cavalier 
crew,  alike  regardless  of  oath  and  honour,  the 
banner,  showing  Crown  impaled  by  Sword,  would 
have  been  torn  to  shreds  ;  they  bearing  it  set  upon 
and  cut  to  pieces. 

But  it  needed  no  ensign,  nor  other  insignia,  to 
tell  who  the  dismounted  and  dismantled  troopers 
were.     Many  around   Rupert  had  met,  fought  with, 
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and  fled  from  them ;  while  all  had  heard  of  Sir 
Richard  Walwyn's   Horse,  and  his  big  sergeant. 

These  they  were,  but  in  woefully  diminished 
numbers — worse  than  their  sorry  plight  They 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  battle  on  the  southern  side ; 
and  although  they  had  slain  hundreds  of  the 
Cornish  men,  it  was  with  a  terrible  thinning  of 
their  own   ranks. 

But  their  gallant  leader  was  still  at  their  head 
and  by  his  side  Eustace  Trevor,  with  his  veteran 
trumpeter  Hubert ;  while,  though  marching  afoot, 
almost  as  conspicuous  as  the  mounted  ones,  there 
too  was  the  colossal  sergeant  erst  deerstealer,  Rob 
Wilde.  All  proudly  bearing  themselves,  notwith- 
standing what  had  transpired.  No  thought  of 
having  been  conquered  had  they  ;  instead,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  conquerors.  And  less  angry  at 
the  men  with  whom  they  had  been  fighting  than  at 
him  for  whom  they  had  fought.  Nathaniel  Fiennes 
had  either  betrayed  them  and  their  cause,  or  proved 
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incapable  of  sustaining  it.  It  was  on  that  account 
they  looked  scowling  and  sullen,  as  they  filed  past 
Rupert  and  his  surrounding. 

But  if  their  black  looks  were  given  back  by  the 
Royalist  officers,  these  forbore  the  taunting  speech 
they  had  hitherto  poured  upon  others.  Something 
of  shame,  if  not  self-respect,  restrained  them. 
They  knew  it  would  but  recoil  on  themselves,  as 
with  curs  barking  at  lions. 

As  Sir  Richard  and  his  troop  captain  came 
opposite,  two  officers  alongside  Rupert  exchanged 
looks  with  them  of  peculiar  significance.  Colonel 
Tom  Lunsford  and  Captain  Reginald  Trevor  these 
were.  Both  released  from  their  imprisonment — 
the  latter  but  the  day  before — they  were  now  not 
only  free,  but  in  full  feather  and  favour,  appointed 
to  the  Prince's  staff. 

The  interchange  of  glances  between  the  quartette 
was  each  to  each ;  the  ex-lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
alone  regarding  the  soldier  knight,  and  with  a  sneer 

VOL.  n.  N 
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of  malicious  triumph.  He  would  have  added 
words,  but  dreaded  getting  words  back  that  might 
rake  up  old  scores,  as  when  they  last  met  at  Holly- 
mead,  exposing  his  poltroonery.  So  he  contented 
himself  with  a  sardonic  grin,  to  get  in  return  for 
it  a  look  of  contempt,  too  scornful  and  lordly  to 
care  for  expression  in  speech. 

The  play  of  eyes  between  the  cousins  was  alike 
full  of  meaning,  and  equally  unintelligible  to 
lookers  on  who  knew  not  the  antecedents.  But 
they  passed  words  as  well ;  only  a  remark  with 
rejoinder,  the  former  even  unfinished.  Reginald, 
still  smarting  from  the  incidents  of  that  night  at 
Montserrat  House,  could  not  restrain  his  tongue ; 
and,  as  the  other  came  close,  he  said,  with  his  old 
affectation  of  superiority, — 

'*  If  I'd  only  had  the  chance  to  meet  you  on  the 
ramparts  yesterday  morning,  I  would " 

"  You  would  be  there  now,  without  me,"  was  the 
interrupting    retort.      "  Down    among    the    Cornish 
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dead    men.     That's  what   you   intended  telling   me, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

Thus  again  getting  the  better  in  the  encounter 
of  words,  with  a  light  laugh  Eustace  rode  on, 
leaving  his  cousin  angrier  than  ever,  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  crossing  swords  with  him  to  the 
cry  of  "  No  Quarter  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


A   PRINCELY  ADMIRER. 


"  Mein  Gott,  what  a  sweet  fraiilein !  A  pair 
of  them  !      Wundersch'dn  I  " 

It  was  Prince  Rupert  who  so  exclaimed,  his 
eyes  turned  upon  two  young  girls  in  a  gaze  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Ladies  they  were,  as  grace,  garb,  and  other  sur- 
roundings proclaimed  them.  On  horseback,  an 
elderly  gentleman  along  with  them,  riding  in  front ; 
and  behind  a  small  retinue  of  servants,  male  and 
female.  They  had  just  issued  out  of  the  gate  as 
part  of  the  stream  of  people  hastening  away  from 
the  city,  and  were  coming  on  towards  the  spot 
occupied    by    the    Royalist     commander     and    his 

staff. 
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Still  looking  after  the  Forest  troop,  not  yet  out 
of  sight,  Reginald  Trevor  faced  round  on  hearing 
the  Prince's  exclamatory  words.  Chafed  already 
by  the  sharp  retort  of  his  cousin,  what  he  saw  now 
gave  him  a  fresh  spasm  of  chagrin.  Ambrose 
Powell  and  his  daughters  setting  off  on  a  journey, 
evidently  for  Gloucester,  whither  Eustace  was 
going  too ! 

Lunsford  had  also  caught  sight  of  them,  showing 
almost  as  much  excitement,  with  more  surprise. 
Just  out  of  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  had  been  in- 
carcerated ever  since  the  affair  of  Edgehill,  he  had 
not  heard  of  the  Powell  family  being  in  Bristol. 
And  now  beholding  the  woman  whose  beauty  had 
so  impressed  him  while  tax-collecting  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  it  gave  him  a  start,  succeeded  by  a  feel- 
ing of  vexation  to  see  she  was  going  away,  again 
to  be  beyond  his  reach. 

By  this  the  travelling  party  had  got  opposite, 
and    were    passing    on.      Poorly    mounted    all,    on 
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horses  very  different  from  those  they  would  have 
been  riding  around  Ruardean.  But  the  sorriness 
of  their  nags  made  no  difference  as  regarded  the 
looks  of  the  ladies.  Dignity  as  theirs  was  not 
dependent  on  extraneous  trifles,  and  for  their 
beauty  the  very  contrast,  with  the  excitement  of 
the  situation,  but  rendered  it  the  more  piquant 
and   conspicuous. 

The  cheeks  of  both  flushed  burning  red  as  they 
came  opposite  the  group  of  officers.  No  wonder, 
with  so  many  eyes  bent  in  bold  gaze  upon  them. 
They  heard  words,  too,  offensive  to  female  ears. 

"  It's  a  pity,  Vag,"  said  Sabrina,  in  an  under- 
tone, "we  didn't  think  of  putting  on  our  masks." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  care,"  rejoined  the  younger  sister, 
with  a  jaunty  toss  of  the  head.  "They  may  look 
their  owlish  eyes  out — it  matters  not  to  me." 

Just  then  her  own  eyes  encountered  another 
pair,  which  brought  a  change  over  her  countenance 
— Reginald   Trevor's.     He  was   gazing   at  her  with 
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an  intensity  of  expression  that  ill  bore  out  the  in- 
difference he  pretended  when  parting  with  her  at 
the  Lalandes'  ball.  A  frown  it  was  now,  equally 
affected,  as  she  knew.  And  just  because  of  know- 
ing this  she  did  not  return  it ;  instead,  gave  him  a 
look  half-kind,  half-pitying.  If  a  little  coquettish, 
she  was  not  cruel  ;  and  she  felt  repentful,  remember- 
ing how  on  that  night  she   had  misled  him. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  crossing  of  eyes 
between  her  sister  and  another  officer  close  by. 
Sabrina  saw  the  man  who  had  so  impudently 
ogled  her  at  Hollymead,  knowing  him  to  be 
Colonel  Lunsford.  In  a  similar  manner  was  he 
acting  now,  only  to  get  from  her  a  glance  of  con- 
temptuous scorn,  which  would  have  rebuked  any 
other  than  a  brazen  Cavalier. 

He  did  quail  under  it  a  little,  feeling  in  his 
heart  that  if  he  ever  received  favour  from  that 
lady  it  would  have  to  be  a  forced  one. 

"  Who  are  they  ? "  interrogated    the   Prince,  after 
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they  had  passed,  still  following  them  with  his  eyes. 
"  You  appear  to  know  them,  Colonel  ? " 

It  was  Lunsford  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
observing  the  look  of  recognition  with  which  the 
latter  was  regarding   them. 

"  Those  ladies  ?  Is  it  they  your  Royal  High- 
ness deigns  to  inquire  about?"  And  he  pointed 
to  the  party  which  had  so  interested    all. 

"  Ya !  Or  only  one  of  them,  if  you  like — she 
with  the  golden  locks.  I  care  not  to  know  the 
other." 

Reginald  Trevor  had  overheard  this  with  a 
singular  revulsion  of  feeling.  Bitter  as  it  was  to 
him  to  see  Vaga  Powell  depart,  it  would  now  have 
been  worse,  the  thought  of  her  remaining  in 
Bristol.  Angry  he  was  with  her,  but  not  so  spite- 
ful nor  wicked,  as  to  wish  her  a  fate  like  that. 
Well  knew  he  what  danger  there  was  to  any  woman 
whose  beauty  tempted  Rupert. 

Diametrically  opposite  were  the  feelings  of  Luns- 
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ford  as  he  listened  to  the  Prince's  declared  pre- 
ference. He  had  feared  it  was  for  the  elder  sister, 
which  would  spoil  his  own  chances  should  such 
ever  come.     Relieved,  he  made  answer, — 

"They  are  sisters,  your  Royal  Highness;  the 
daughters  of  the  gentleman  you  see  along  with 
them." 

•*  Egad  !  a  rich  father  in  the  way  of  womankind. 
I  wouldn't  mind  pilfering  a  part  of  his  wealth. 
That  bit  of  saucy  sweetness,  with  cheeks  all  roses, 
ought  to  be  pleasant  company.  I  haven't  seen 
anything  to  equal  her  in  all  your   England." 

"  Then,  your  Royal  Highness,  why  do  you  allow 
them  to  go  ? "  said  Lunsford,  speaking  in  an  under- 
tone. "  As  you  see,  they're  setting  off  for  Gloucester, 
and  it  may  be  some  time  before  an  opportu- 
nity  " 

"  Ah  !  true,"  interrupted  the   Prince,  reflectively. 

"  If  your  Highness  deign  to  say  the  word,  they'll 
be  brought  back.     It's  not  yet  too  late." 
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The  suggestion  was  selfish  as  it  was  base.  For 
he  who  made  it  but  wished  them  detained  on  his 
own  account. 

For  a  moment  Rupert  seemed  inclined  to  fall 
in  with  it ;  and  might  have  done  so,  but  for  a 
reflection  that  got  the  better  of  him. 

"  Nein^  Colonel !  "  he  said  at  length.  *'  We  dare 
not." 

**  What  dares   not  your  Royal   Highness?" 

"  That  you  propose.  You  forget  the  terms  of 
capitulation  ?  To  infringe  them  would  cause 
scandal,  and  of  that  we  Cavaliers  have  had  accusa- 
tion already — as  much  as  we  can  well  carry.  Ha- 
ha-ha ! " 

The  laugh  told  how  little  he  cared  for  it,  and 
how  lightly  it  sat  upon  his  conscience. 

"  Your  Highness,  I'm  aware  of  all  that,"  per- 
sisted Lunsford.  "But  these  are  excepted  people 
—that  is,  the  father." 

"How  so?" 
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"  Because  of  his  being  one  of  the  King's  worst 
and  bitterest  enemies.  But  that's  not  all.  He's 
been  a  recusant — is  still.  I  myself  attempted  to 
levy  on  him  for  a  loan  by  Privy  Seal — three 
thousand  pounds — the  King  required.  I  not  only 
failed  to  get  the  money,  but  came  near  being  set 
upon,  and  possibly  torn  to  pieces,  by  a  mob  of 
Dean  Foresters  —  very  wolves  —  his  adherents  and 
retainers.  Surely  all  that  should  be  sufficient 
justification  for  the  detaining  of  him  and  his." 

Prompted  by  his  vile  passions  again,  the  Royal 
Sybarite  seemed  inclined  to  act  upon  the  diabolical 
counsel.  But,  although  the  war's  history  already 
bristled  with  chronicles  of  crime,  nothing  quite  so 
openly  scandalous,  as  that  would  be,  had  yet  ap- 
peared upon  its  pages.  Many  such  there  were 
afterwards,  when  this  Prince  and  his  gallants  had 
more  corrupted  England's  people,  and  better  ac- 
customed them  to  look  lightly  on  the  breaches  of 
all  law  and  all  decency. 
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At  a  later  period  Rupert  would  not  have  re- 
garded them,  as  indeed  he  did  not  twelve  months 
after  in  this  same  city  of  Bristol.  Of  his  behaviour 
then  thus  wrote  one  of  his  attached  servitors  to 
the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, — 

"  Prince  Rupert  is  so  much  given  to  his  ease 
and  pleasure  that  every  one  is  disheartened  that 
sees  it.  The  city  of  Bristol  is  but  a  great  house 
of  bawdry." 

Things  were  not  so  on  that  day  succeeding  its 
surrender,  and  public  opinion  had  still  some  re- 
straint upon  him.  Enough  to  deter  him  from  the 
outrage  he  would  otherwise  willingly  have  per- 
petrated. 

"  Never  mind,  Colonel,"  he  at  length  said 
resignedly.  "  We  must  let  the  birds  go,  and  live 
in  hopes  of  seeing  them  again.  You  know  their 
roosting  place,  I   suppose  ?  " 

"  I  do,  your  Royal  Highness." 

"  So,  well !     When  we've  settled  things  with  the 
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sword,  which  w-e  soon    shall    now,  I   may  want  you 
to  pilot  me  thither.     Meanwhile,  laszt  es  gehenr 

At  which  the  dialogue  ended,  unheard  by  all 
save  Reginald  Trevor.  And  he  only  overheard 
snatches  of  it ;  still  enough  to  make  him  appre- 
hensive about  the  fate  of  Vaga  Powell.  If  he 
wanted  her  for  himself  it  was  not  in  the  way  Prince 
Rupert  wanted  her. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  CADGERS  ON  THE  KYMIN. 

"  Laws,  Jack  !  fear  us  be  takin'  back  bad  news  to 
Sir  Richard.  An  worse  for  the  poor  young  lady 
at  Glo'ster.  Rob's  tolt  me  her  wor  well-nigh 
deestract  when  her  heerd  he  wor  took  pris'ner. 
What'll  it  be  as  her  get  to  hear  o'  his  bein'  bad 
wounded  too  ?     Her  knows  nothin'  o'  that." 

"  Maybe  'tant  so  much  o'  a  wownd  after  all, 
nothin'  for  he  to  go  dead  on.  Folks  allays 
zagerates  sich  things.  An'  if  he  live  it  through, 
like  'nough  'twon't  be  very  long  fores  they  git  un 
free  o'  his  'prisonment.  I  ha'  an  idea,  Winny  dear, 
the  letter  us  ha'  got  be  relatin'  to  that  same.  Else- 
wise  why  shid  the  Colonel  Kyrle,  who  wor  onct 
on   the    Parlamenteery   side,    an's   now   on    t'other, 
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why  shid  him  be  writin'  to  Sir  Richard,  or  Sir 
Richard  to  he  ?  Beside,  all  this  queery  business  us 
be  a  doin'.  It  seem  to  mean  somethin'  'bout  gittin' 
the  young  gen'lemen  out  o'  gaol ;  maybe  by 
changin'  he  for  another.     Don't  ee  think  so  ?  " 

"Like  it  do." 

She  knew  it  meant  that,  and  more.  For  Rob 
Wilde  had  given  her  a  hint  of  why  they  had  been 
sent  to  Monmouth  market — ostensibly  cadging  on 
their  own  account,  but  in  reality  as  messengers  in 
the  pay  and  employ  of  Sir  Richard  Walwyn. 
Though  Jack  was  personally  the  bearer  of  the 
secret  despatches,  Winny  was  the  one  entrusted 
with  the  diplomacy,  and  knew  more  than  she 
thought  necessary  to  confide  to  him. 

They  were  on  return  from  the  market — for  it 
was  afternoon — and  once  more  climbing  a  steep 
hill;  this  time  not  the  Cat's  but  the  Kymin—\S\^ 
old  Roman  Road  (Camen)  which,  crossing  the 
Wye  at  Monmouth  (Blestium),  led  up  to  the  Forest 
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table-land  by  Staunton.  The  ascent  commences 
at  the  bridge,  winding  for  miles  through  romantic 
woods  and  scenery  unsurpassed  in  England.  The 
bridge  as  then  was  a  quaint,  massive  structure, 
having  a  towered  gate  on  its  tete  de  pont,  with 
portcullis,  draw-arch,  and  guard-house.  A  guard 
of  Royalist  soldiers  were  stationed  on  it ;  for  ever 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Monmouth  had 
been  kept  for  the  King.  But  the  cadgers  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  passing  this  guard,  either  at 
going  in,  or  coming  out.  It  was  market  day,  and 
Jinkum  was  laden  with  marketable  commodities — 
a  motley  collection  of  farmyard  fowls — hens,  ducks, 
and  geese — making  a  very  pandemonium  in  the 
panniers.  Had  the  soldiers  upon  the  bridge  but 
known  what  the  little  limping  man  carried  inside 
his  wooden  leg,  like  enough  they  would  have 
pitched  him  over  the  parapet.  It  was  after  getting 
clear  of  them,  and  well  up  hill,  that  the  brother 
and    sister   were   unburthening    themselves    to   one 
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another,  as  above  described.  The  dialogue  had 
commenced  by  Jack  chuckling  over  the  way  they 
had  outwitted  the  bridge  guards,  and  referring  back 
to  how  they  had  done  the  same,  some  fifteen 
months  before,  with  the  "  Cavalieres,"  encountered 
on  the  Bristol  road  by  Berkeley.  He  was  in  high 
glee,  jesting  about  and  praising  his  artificial  leg — 
which  had  proved  worth  more  to  him  than  the 
real  one — again  in  pleasant  anticipation  of  a  like 
remunerative  result.  The  sister,  however,  was  not 
joyous  as  he ;  her  thoughts  just  then  dwelling  on 
that  poor  young  lady  described  by  Rob  Wilde  as 
having  been  "well-nigh  deestract."  That  was  it 
which  had  turned  their  conversation  into  the 
channel  it  had  taken. 

There  was   a   short   interregnum  of  silence   after 

Winny's     assenting     rejoinder.       Broken     by    Jack 

with   an  observation    bearing   on   the  same  topic  of 

discourse,  but  about  a  different  place  and  time. 

"  'Twor  a  pity  the  Captain  goed   back  to  Holly- 

VOL.  n.  o 
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mead  wi'  so  few  o'  his  sodgers  along.  I  cud  a  tolt 
he  that  wan't  safe,  seein'  the  Colonel  Lingen  ha' 
his  quarters  so  near  by,  in  Goodrich  Castle.  Him 
be  a  dangerous  neighbour,  an'  master  o'  all  round 
about  theer  now." 

"  Ye  be  right.  Jack  ;  'twor  a  pity,"  she  answered, 
echoing  his  first  reflection.  "  But  theer  wor  a  good 
reason  for  't,  Rob's  gied  me.  Seems  Master  Powell 
had  somethin'  at  Hollymead — him  wanted  gettin' 
to  Glo'ster,  so's  to  be  safer  theer.  'Twor  a  thing 
o'  great  value  him  had  hid  away,  fores  leavin'  for 
Bristol  that  time,  an'  the  Captain  volunteered  like 
to  go  for  it.  How  could  him  know  o'  the  danger 
frae  Goodrich  .'*  That  wor  brought  about  by 
treezun  ;  one  o'  his  men,  who  stepped  away  in  the 
night  an'  warned  the  Colonel  Lingen.  So  him  got 
tooked  by  surprise." 

"  Well,  they  didn't  take  he,  'ithout  gettin'  a  taste 
of  his  steel ;  a  sharp  taste,  too  ;  beside  more  frae 
his    sodgers,  few  as  they  wor.      Jim  Davis,  who  wor 
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up  to  the  house,  mornin'  after,  seed  blood  all  'bout 
the  place ;  more'n  could  a'  corned  o'  them  as  lay- 
killed.  The  Cavalieres  had  carried  away  the 
wounded  a'  both  sides,  wi'  theer  own  dead  ;  as 
Jim  think  a  good  dozen." 

"  That  be  true  enough ;  more  nor  a  dozen,  I  ha' 
myself  heerd.  But  what  do  it  signify  how  many  o* 
Lingen's  wolves  be  gone  dead,  if  that  handsome 
young  gentlemen  ha'  to  die,  too  ?  Sure  as  we 
be  on  Kymin-hill,  'twill  break  Mistress  Vaga's 
heart." 

"Stuff  an'  nonsense!  Hearts  beant  so  eezy 
broke." 

"  Ah  !  that's  all  j^ou  know  about  it." 

She  could  make  the  remark  with  confidence  in 
its  truth.  There  was  no  record  of  Jerky  ever 
having  had  sweetheart,  or  feeling  the  soft  sentiment 
of  love.  And  for  herself,  some  pangs  of  jealousy 
which  Rob  Wilde  had  occasioned  her,  though  un- 
consciously,  made  her  a   believer   that   hearts  cou/d 
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be  broken.  For  this  great  Forest  woman  loved 
like  a  lioness,  and  could  be  jealous  as  a  tigress. 

"  Oh,  well ! "  rejoined  the  amiable  brother,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  the  slur  on  his  lack  of  his 
amatory  experience,  "  it  mout  be  as  ye  say,  sister 
Winny ;  suppsin'  the  young  gen'leman's  wounds 
to  prove  mortyal.  But  that  an't  like,  from  all 
us  ha'  heerd  the  day.  So  let's  we  live  in  hope. 
An'  I  wudn't  wonner,"  he  added,  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful tone ;  "  wudn't  a  bit  wonner,  if,  inside  this 
timmer  leg  o'  mine,  theer  be  somethin'  to  tell  Sir 
Richard  the  Captain  an't  in  any  great  danger. 
Maybe  to  say  him  will  soon  be  out  o'  prison,  an' 
back  in  his  saddle,  to  cut  down  another  Cavaliere 
or  two." 

"  Hope  that's  the  news  us  be  takin'  to  High 
Meadow.  Whativer  'tis,  let  we  get  theer  quick's 
us  can.     Whack  on  the  creetur." 

The  final  admonition  referred  to  Jinkum  ;  and  his 
master,  in  obedience  to  it,  gave  out  the  customary 
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"  yee-up  !  "  accompanied   by  the  less  usual  applica- 
tion of  cudgel. 

A  good  deal  of  this  last  the  donkey  now  needed. 
The  morning  had  been  hot,  with  the  panniers  full 
and  heavy,  toward  the  market.  Now,  on  return, 
it  was  still  sultry,  and  the  wicker  weighted  as  ever, 
Sir  Richard  Walwyn  was  not  the  strategist  to  let 
his  scheme  have  a  chance  of  miscarrying ;  and 
Jinkum  was  bearing  back  into  the  Forest  country 
a  large  consignment  of  grocery  goods  ;  for  which  the 
consignee  would  care  little,  save  as  to  the  time  of 
delivery.  But  about  this  he  would  be  particular 
to  an  instant,  as  the  cadgers  knew  ;  and  so,  on  up 
the  Kymin,  Jinkum  caught  stick,  in  showers  thick 
as  had  ever  rained  upon  his  hips,  even  when 
climbing  the  sharper  and  more  familiar  pitches  of 
Cat's   Hill. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

BY  THE   "BUCKSTONE." 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  district 
— ^just  one  thousand  feet  above  ocean's  level — is  a 
singular  mass  of  rock  known  as  the  "Buckstone." 
An  inverted  pyramid,  with  base  some  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  poised  upon  its  apex,  which  rests  on 
another  rock  mass  of  quadrangular  shape  as  upon 
a  plinth.  Into  this  the  down-turned  apex  seems 
indented  so  far  as  to  make  the  apparent  surface  of 
contact  but  a  few  square  feet.  In  reality  the  two 
masses  are  detached,  the  superimposed  one  so 
loose  as  to  have  obtained  the  character  of  a  "  rock- 
ing stone."  Many  the  attempt  to  rock  it  ;  many 
the  party  of  tourists  who  had  laid  shoulders  against 

it  to  stir  it  from  its  equilibrium ;    not  a  few  taking 
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departure  from  the  place  fully  convinced  they  had 
felt,  or  seen  it,  move. 

And  many  the  legend  belonging  thereto,  Druidical 
and  demoniac  ;  some  assigning  it  an  artificial,  others 
a  supernatural,  origin. 

Alas  for  these  romantic  conjectures !  the  geo- 
logist gives  them  neither  credence  nor  mercy. 
Letting  the  light  of  science  upon  the  Buckstone, 
he  shows  how  it  comes  to  be  there  ;  by  the  most 
natural  of  causes — simply  through  the  disinte- 
gration of  a  soft  band  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
interposed  between  strata  of  its  harder  conglomerate. 

From  beside  this  curious  eccentricity  of  the 
weather-wearing  forces  is  obtained  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  all  England,  or  rather  a  series  of  them, 
forming  a  circular  panorama.  Turn  what  way  one 
will  the  eye  encounters  landscape  as  lovely  as  it 
is  varied.  To  the  east,  south-east,  and  south  can 
be  seen  the  far-spreading  champaign  country  of 
Gloucester,  Somerset,   and    Devon,   here   and    there 
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diversified  by  bold,  isolated  prominences,  as  the 
Cotswolds  and  Mendips,  with  a  noble  stream,  the 
Severn,  winding  snake-like  along,  and  gradually 
growing  wider,  till  in  funnel-shape  it  espouses  the 
sea,  taking  to  itself  the  title  of  Channel. 

From  the  shores  of  this,  stretching  away  north- 
ward, but  west  from  the  Buckstone,  is  a  country 
altogether  different.  No  plains  in  that  direction 
worth  the  name,  but  hills  and  undulating  ridges, 
rolling  up  higher  and  higher  as  they  recede,  at 
length  ending  in  a  mountain  background,  blue- 
black,  with  a  horizontal  line  which  shows  many  a 
curious  col  and  summit. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  view  is  occupied  by 
the  shire  of  Monmouth,  its  foreground  being  the 
valley  of  the  Wye,  where  this  river,  after  running 
the  gauntlet  between  English  Bicknor  and  the 
Dowards,  comes  out  surging  and  foam-crested 
as  a  victorious  warrior  with  his  plumes  still  unshorn. 
And  as  he  in  peaceful  times  might  lay  them  aside, 
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SO  the  fretted  and  writhing  river,  clot  after  clot, 
casts  off  its  snowlike  froth,  and,  seemingly  appeased, 
flows  in  tranquil  current  through  the  narrow  strip 
of  meadow  land  on  which  stands  the  miniature  city 
of  Monmouth. 

Although  below  the  Buckstone,  at  least  nine 
hundred  of  the  thousand  feet  by  which  this  sur- 
mounts the  sea's  level,  the  point  blank  distance 
between  them  is  inside  the  range  of  modern  great 
guns.  And  so  well  within  that  of  a  field-glass 
that  from  the  overhanging  Forest  heights  men 
could  be  distinguished  in  the  streets  of  the  town 
or  moving  along  the  roads  that  lead  out  of  it. 

As  already  said,  one  of  these  is  the  Kymin,  then 
the  main  route  of  travel  to  Gloucester,  by  Coleford 
and  Mitcheldean.  Near  where  it  attains  the  Forest 
elevation,  at  the  picturesque  village  of  Staunton, 
a  lane  branches  off  leading  to  the  higher  point 
on  which  stands  the  Buckstone ;  a  path  running 
through  woods,   only   trodden    by    the    tourist    and 
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others  curious  to  examine  the  great  balanced 
boulder. 

On  that  same  afternoon  and  hour  when  the 
cadgers  were  toiling  up  the  Kymin-hill,  two  person- 
ages of  very  different  appearance  and  character 
— both  men — might  have  been  seen  entering  into 
the  narrower  trackway,  and  continuing  on  up 
towards  the  rock-crowned  summit. 

On  reaching  it  one  of  them  drew  out  a  telescope, 
and  commenced  adjusting  the  lens  to  his  sight. 
If  his  object  was  but  to  view  the  scenery  there 
was  no  need  for  using  glass.  Enough  could  be 
taken  in  by  the  naked  eye  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  landscape,  though  in  September 
the  woods  still  wore  their  summer  livery  ;  for  on 
Wye  side  it  is  late  ere  the  foliage  loses  its  greenery, 
and  quite  winter  before  it  falls  from  the  trees. 
Here  and  there  only  a  dash  of  yellow,  or  a  mottling 
of  maroon  red,  foreshadowed  the  coming  change  ; 
but   no  russet-grey  as   yet.     The  afternoon  was  one 
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of  the  loveliest  ;  not  a  cloud  in  the  azure  sky  save 
some  low-lying  fleecy  cumuli,  snow-white  but  rose- 
tinted,  towards  which  the  sun  seemed  hastening 
as  to  a  couch  of  repose.  A  cool  breeze  had  suc- 
ceeded the  sultriness  of  the  mid-day  hours  ;  and, 
aroused  from  its  torpor,  all  animated  nature  was 
once  more  active  and  joyous.  Out  of  the  depths 
of  the  High  Meadow  woods  came  the  whistling 
call  of  stag  and  the  bleat  of  roebuck ;  from  the 
pastures  around  Staunton  the  lowing  of  kine, 
mingled  with  the  neighing  of  a  mother  mare,  in 
response  to  the  "  whigher "  of  unweaned  foal ; 
while  in  Forest  glade  might  now  and  then  be 
heard  shrill  cries  of  distress,  where  fierce  polecat 
or  marten  had  sprung  upon  the  shoulders  of  some 
hapless  hare,  there  to  clutch  and  cling  till  the 
victim  dropped  dying  on  the  grass. 

All  the  birds  were  abroad,  some  upon  the  trees, 
singing  their  evensong,  or  making  their  evening 
meal  ;   others  soaring   above,  with   design   to    make 
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a  meal  of  them.  Of  these  a  host ;  for  nowhere 
are  the  predatory  species  more  numerously  re- 
presented than  along  the  lower  Wye.  More 
numerous  then  than  now;  though  still  may  be 
seen  there  the  fish-eating  osprey ;  oftener  the  kite, 
with  tail  forked  as  that  of  salmon  ;  not  unfrequently 
the  peregrine  falcon  in  flight  swift  as  an  arrow, 
and  squeal  loud  as  the  neigh  of  a  colt ;  and  at  all 
times  the  graceful  kestrel,  sweeping  the  air  with 
active  stroke  of  wing,  or  poised  on  quivering 
pinions,  as  upon  a  perch. 

In  those  days,  eagles  were  common  enough  on 
the  Wye;  and  just  as  the  two  men  had  taken 
stand  by  the  Buckstone,  a  brace  of  these  grand 
birds  came  over ;  the  owners  of  an  eyrie  in  the 
Coldwell  rocks,  or  the  Windcliff.  After  a  few 
majestic  gyrations  around  the  head  of  Staunton- 
hill,  with  a  scream,  they  darted  across  the  river  to 
Great  Doward,  and  thence  on  to  quarter  Coppet 
Wood. 
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But  he  using  the  telescope,  as  his  companion, 
took  no  more  notice  of  them  than  if  they  had 
been  but  skylarks.  Nor  looked  they  on  that  lovely 
landscape  with  any  eye  to  its  beauties.  They  were 
neither  tourists  nor  naturalists,  but  soldiers ;  and 
just  then,  man,  with  his  ways  alone,  had  interest 
for  them. 

Both  were  in  uniform  ;  the  elder — though  there 
was  no  great  difference  in  their  ages — wearing 
that  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army ;  a 
rank  which,  in  these  modern  days,  when  military 
titles  are  so  lavishly  bestowed,  would  seem  as 
nothing.  But  in  those  times  of  a  truer  Conser- 
vatism, even  though  the  social  fabric  was  being 
shaken  to  its  foundation,  a  colonel  held  as  high 
command  as  a  major-general  now.  So  with  him 
who  had  the  telescope  to  his  eye ;  for  it  was  Colonel 
Edward  Massey,  the  military  Governor  of  Glou- 
cester. 

And   the   other  was  a  colonel,  too,  on  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  side ;  though  in  uniform  of  a  somewhat 
irregular  kind.  Dressed  as  a  Cavalier,  but  with 
certain  insignia,  telling  of  hostility  to  the  Cavalier's 
creed ;  one  especially  proclaiming  it,  with  bold 
openness — this,  a  bit  of  gold  embroidery  on  the 
velvet  band  of  his  hat,  representing  a  crown,  thrust 
through  and  through  by  a  rapier.  Fair  fingers 
had  done  that  deft  needlework,  those  of  Sabrina 
Powell.  For  he  who  displayed  the  defiant  symbol 
was  Sir  Richard  Walwyn. 

Why  the  two  colonels  were  together,  and  there, 
needs  explanation.  Many  a  stirring  event  had 
transpired,  many  a  bloody  battle  been  fought,  since 
the  surrender  of  Bristol  to  Rupert;  and  among 
them  that  most  disastrous  to  him  as  to  the  King's 
cause — Marston  Moor.  It  had  changed  every- 
thing ;  as  elsewhere,  freeing  the  Forest  of  Dean 
from  the  Royalist  marauders,  who  had  been  so 
long  its  masters.  Massey  had  himself  dealt  them 
a    deadly    blow    at    Beachley;     routing    Sir    John 
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Wintour's  force,  caught  there  in  the  act  of  fortify- 
ing the  passage  across  the  Severn. 

That  occurred  but  three  days  before,  and  the 
active  Governor  of  Gloucester  having  hastened  on 
to  Staunton,  was  now  contemplating  a  descent 
upon  Monmouth. 

There  was  one  who  had  pressed  him  to  this 
haste,  having  also  counselled  him  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  town.  This,  the  man  by  his  side. 
But  a  woman,  too,  had  used  influence  to  the  same 
end.  Before  sallying  forth  from  Gloucester,  for 
Beachley,  a  girl — a  beautiful  girl — had  all  but 
knelt  at  his  feet,  entreating  him  to  take  Monmouth. 
Nor  did  she  make  any  secret  of  why  she  wished 
this.  For  it  was  Vaga  Powell,  believing  that  in 
Monmouth  Castle  there  was  a  man  confined,  whose 
freedom  was  dear  to  her  as  her  own.  But  she 
feared  also  for  his  life,  for  it  had  come  to  that 
now.  The  lex  talionis  was  in  full,  fierce  activity, 
and    prisoners  of  war    might    be   butchered    in   cold 
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blood,  or    sent   abroad,  and   sold    into   slavery — as 
many  were ! 

Luckily  for  the  young  lady,  her  intercession 
with  Massey  was  made  at  the  right  time,  he 
himself  eagerly  wishing  the  very  thing  she  wanted. 
Ever  since  becoming  Governor  of  Gloucester,  Mon- 
mouth had  been  a  sharp  thorn  in  his  side,  com- 
pared with  which  Lydney  was  but  a  thistle.  And 
now,  having  laid  the  latter  low — as  it  were,  plucked 
it  up  by  the  roots — he  meant  dealing  in  like 
manner  with  the  former.  To  capture  the  saucy 
little  city  of  the  Wye  would  be  a  coiip^  worth  a 
whole  year's  campaigning.  With  it  under  his 
control,  soon  would  cease  to  be  heard  that  cry 
hitherto  resonant  throughout  South  Wales,  "  For 
the  King!"  To  still  the  hated  shibboleth— alike 
hated  by  both — he  and  Sir  Richard  Walwyn  were 
now  by  the  Buckstone,  with  eyes  bent  upon  Mon- 
mouth. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A    RECONNAISSANCE. 

Instead  of  viewing  the  rural  scenery,  the  two 
colonels  had  come  there  to  make  a  reconnaissance. 
The  town  itself,  its  fortified  enceinte^  the  gates 
piercing  it,  and  the  roads  around,  were  the  objects 
to  which  their  glances  were  given.  And,  for  a 
time,  all  their  attention  was  engrossed  by  them, 
neither  speaking  a  word. 

At  length  Massey,  having  made  survey  of  them 
through  the  telescope,  handed  it  to  the  knight, 
saying,— 

"So  you  think  there's  a  chance  of  our  taking 
ihe  place  ? " 

Sir    Richard    but   ran   the   glass   around   hastily. 

VOL.  II.  =°9  p 
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He  had  been  up  there  before,  and  more  carefully 
reconnoitred,  their  chief  object  being  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  garrison. 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency,"  he  rejoined,  "  a  chance, 
and  something  more,  if  Kyrle  prove  true ;  or 
rather  should  I  say,  traitor.  And,"  he  added,  with 
a  significant  smile,  "  I  think  we  can  trust  him  to 
do  that." 

*'  As  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  for  him,  no 
doubt  we  can.  He  has  twice  turned  coat  already. 
And's  no  doubt  itching  to  give  it  another  shift, 
if  he  can  but  see  the  way  without  getting  it  torn 
from  his  back.  Marston  Moor  has  had  its  effect 
on  him,  too,  I  suppose." 

"  It  has,  and  our  affair  at  Beachley  will 
strengthen  it.  He'll  want  to  be  back  on  what 
he  believes  the  winning  side  now  more  than  ever. 
His  communication  to  me,  though  carefully  worded, 
means  that,  if  anything.  But  we'll  be  better  able 
to   judge   when   our   despatch-bearers   report  them- 
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selves  at  High   Meadow    House.     I    think   we  may 
look  for  a  letter  from  him." 

It  was  at  High  Meadow  House  their  men  were 
encamped ;  the  main  body  under  Massey  having 
just  arrived,  while  Sir  Richard,  with  his  troopers 
in  advance,  had  been  there  overnight.  And  that 
same  morning  the  cadgers,  hastily  summoned  from 
their  home  at  Ruardean,  had  been  despatched  to 
Monmouth  market :  Jack,  or  rather  the  sister,  with 
secret  instructions,  and  Jinkum  with  full  panniers. 

"  They  ought  to  be  back  soon  now,"  added 
Sir  Richard,  again  raising  the  glass  to  his  eye,  and 
turning  it  on  the  town,  his  object  to  see  if  the 
market  people  had  all  gone  away. 

When  he  last  looked,  they  were  streaming  out 
through  the  gates,  the  commercial  business  of  the 
market  being  over  long  ago.  And  now  there 
were  only  some  stragglers  on  the  out-going  roads, 
men  who  had  lingered  by  the  ale-houses  in  gossip, 
or  standing  treat  to  the  ever-thirsty  soldiery. 
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Just  then  there  came  within  his  field  of  view  a 
group  composed  of  elements  altogether  different 
from  the  home-returning  rustics. 

"  What  do  you  see  ? "  asked  Massey,  observing 
the  telescope  steadied,  and  the  knight  looking 
through  it  with  fixed,  earnest  gaze. 

"  A  party  of  horse,  carrying  the  lance — most  of 
them." 

"Where.?" 

"Just  coming  out  of  the  northern  gate." 

"  A  patrol,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  No ;  something  more.  There  are  too  many  of 
them  for  that.  Over  a  hundred  have  passed  out 
already.     And yes  ;   prisoners  with  them  !  " 

"  Let  me  have  a  look,"  said  the  Governor,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  for  the  telescope,  which,  of 
course,  the  other  surrendered  to  him.  Reluctantly 
though,  as  Sir  Richard  felt  more  than  a  common 
interest  in  the  prisoners  so  escorted. 

"You're  right,"  said  Massey,  soon  as  sighting  them. 
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"  Prisoners  they  have.  But  whither  can  they  be 
taking  them  ?     That's  the  road  to  Ross." 

"  To  Hereford  also,  your  Excellency.  The  routes 
are  the  same  as  far  as  Whitchurch." 

"Ah,  true.  Still  it's  odd  their  starting  out  at 
such  an  hour  !  And  why  carrying  prisoners  away 
to  Hereford  ?  Surely  Monmouth  Castle  affords 
gaol  room  enough.  I  hope  it's  not  so  full.  If  so, 
all  the  more  reason  for  our  doing  what  we  can 
to  empty  it." 

"I  don't  think  they're  for  Hereford,  either.  If 
I'm  not  mistaken,  I  saw  something  which  tells  of 
a  different  destination.  If  your  Excellency  will 
allow  me  another  look  through  the  telescope,  per- 
haps  " 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,  take  it ! "  said  the  Governor, 
interrupting,  and  again   handing  over  the  glass. 

'•Yes!  just  as  I  supposed  they  were — Harry 
Lingen's  Horse!"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  after 
viewincr   them    for   a   second   or   two.     "And    those 
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poor  fellows,  their  prisoners,  likely  enough  are  my 
own  men — one  of  them,  though  I  can't  identify 
him,  my  unfortunate  troop-captain,  young  Trevor. 
They're  en  rotite  neither  for  Ross  nor  Hereford,  but 
Goodrich  Castle,  where  Lingen  has  his  head- 
quarters. It's  but  a  short  six  miles,  which  may 
account  for  their  setting  out  so  late." 

"But   Trevor's  party  was  taken  at  a   place  near 

Ruardean — Hollymead  House,  if  I  recollect  aright." 

"  True ;    the   house   of    Master   Ambrose   Powell. 

It    was    there     Lingen    surprised    them,  through   a 

scoundrel  who  turned  traitor." 

"  Then  why  were  they  brought  to  Monmouth  at 
all }     Ruardean's  but  a  step  from  Goodrich." 

"Just  so,  your  Excellency,  I  was  puzzled  about 
that  myself  up  till  this  morning.  Now  I  know 
why,  having  got  the  information  from  our  cadger 
friends.  It  appears  that  when  Lingen  made  his 
swoop  on  Hollymead  he  was  on  the  way  to  join 
Wintour  at   Beachley,  so  kept  straight  on  through 
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Monmouth,  where  he  dropped  his  impedimenta  of 
prisoners.  On  return  he's  now  picked  them  up 
again,  and's  taking  them  on  to  his  own  stronghold." 

"  That's  it,  no  doubt,"  assented  Massey.  "  But," 
he  added,  with  a  smile  of  triumphant  satisfaction, 
"  whoever  those  captives  be,  pretty  sure  none  of 
them  have  been  brought  up  from  Beachley.  Nor  is 
their  escort  as  large  as  it  might  have  been  had 
Lingen  left  Wintour  to  himself.  We  gave  their 
ranks  a  good  weeding  there — all  round." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  knight,  rather  ab- 
sently, and  with  the  telescope  still  at  his  eye.  He 
was  endeavouing  to  make  good  the  identity  of  the 
captive  party,  and  assure  himself  whether  it  was 
really  what  he  had  conjectured  it  to  be. 

But  he  could  have  little  doubt,  as  he  had  none 
about  the  soldiers  forming  their  escort — Lingen's 
Horse  to  a  certainty — a  partisan  troop,  variously 
armed,  but  most  carrying  the  lance.  And  while 
he  still  continued  gazing  at  them,  they  commenced 
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the  ascent  of  the  Ley's  pitchy  which  passes  over  the 
col  between  Little  Doward  and  the  Table  Mount, 
the  road  running  through  woods  all  the  way. 
Under  these  they  were  soon  lost  to  his  sight,  and 
as  the  last  lance  with  its  pennon  disappeared  below 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  he  lowered  his  telescope  with 
a  sigh,  saying,— 

"What  a  pity  the  river's  between,  with  a  flood 
on !  But  for  that  we  might  have  crossed  at 
Huntsholme,  and  caught  up  with  them  ere  they 
could " 

He  broke  ofif  abruptly  at  sound  of  footsteps : 
the  tread  of  heavy  boots,  with  the  chink  of  spurs, 
and  the  louder  clank  of  a  steel  scabbard  striking 
against  them. 

He  making  all  these  formidable  noises  was 
Sergeant  Rob  Wilde,  seen  ascending  the  steep  pitch, 
and  evidently  on  some  errand  that  called  for 
haste. 

Sir  Richard,  advancing  to  meet  him,  saw  that  he 
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had  something  in  his  hand,  with  a  good  guess  as 
to  what   it   was. 

"Jerky  Jack  ha'  brought  this,  colonel,"  said  the 
sergeant,  saluting,  as  he  held  out  a  slip  of  paper, 
folded  and  sealed.  "  He  ha'  just  got  up  fra 
Monnerth  ;  an',  accordin'  to  your  command,  I  took 
it  out  o'  his  leg." 

"  You  did  quite  right,  sergeant.  Was  there 
nothing  more  in  the  leg.?" 

"Only  some  silver,  colonel;  the  diff'rence  o' 
the  money  he  got  for  the  fowls  an'  what  he  gied 
for  the  grocer  goods.  He  stowed  it  theer,  afeerd 
o'  the  King's  sodgers  strippin'  him  o't." 

"  A  wise  precaution  on  Jerky's  part,"  observed  the 
knight,  with  a  smile.      "  And  called  for,  no  doubt." 

Then,  returning  to  where  Massey  stood  awaiting 
him,  he  said, — 

"  We  shall  know  now,  your  Excellency,  what  Kyrle 
means  doing.  This  is  from  him — I  recognise  the 
script" 
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The  superscription  on  the  letter  was  only  the 
initials  "  R.  W.,"  Sir  Richard's  own,  who  otherwise 
knew  it  was  for  himself,  and  while  speaking  had 
broken   open  the   seal. 

Unfolding  the  sheet,  he  saw  what  surprised  and 
at  first  fretted  him — that  device  borne  on  his  hat 
and  the  standard  of  his  troop — the  sword-pierced 
crown.  It  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  page,  in 
rough  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and  might  be  meant 
ironically.  But  no ;  the  writing  underneath  gave 
the  explanation  : — 

"By  the  symbol  above  R.  W.  will  understand 
that  K.  abjures  the  hatred  thing  called  'Kingship' 
henceforth  and  for  ever.  After  this  night  he  will 
never  draw  sword  in  such  a  cause,  and  this  night 
only  to  give  it  a  back-handed  blow.  R.  W.'s  pro- 
posal accepted.  Plan  of  action  thus  : — M.  at  once 
to  retire  troops  from  High  Meadow,  news  of  which 
a  messenger  already  warned  will  bring  hither  post 
haste.     But  good  reason  must  be  given  for  retiring, 
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else  K.  might  have  difficulty  getting  leave  to  go  in 
pursuit.  Withdrawal  appearing  compulsory,  there 
will  be  none.  H.,  who  commands  here,  is  a  con- 
ceited ass,  ambitious  to  cut  a  figure,  and  will  rush 
into  the  trap  as  a  rat  after  cheese.  R.  W.  may 
show  this  to  M.,  and  himself  feel  assured  that  if 
the  sword  of  his  old  comrade-in-arms  be  again  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  P.,  it  will  cut  keen 
enough  to  make  up  for  past  deficiencies,  which  K. 
hopes  and  trusts  will  be  forgiven  and  forgotten." 

No  name  was  appended  to  the  singular  epistle, 
nor  signature  of  any  kind.  It  needed  none.  Sir 
Richard  Walwyn  knew  the  writer  to  be  Robert 
Kyrle,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Royalist  army, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  drawn  sword 
for  the  Parliament.  In  days  gone  by  they  had 
fought  side  by  side  in  a  foreign  land, — more  re- 
cently in  their  own, — and  Kyrle  could  well  call  Sir 
Richard  an  "  old  comrade-in-arms."  Now  they 
were  in  opposite  camps ;  but  if  that  letter  could  be 
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relied  upon  as  a  truthful  exponent  of  the  writer's 
sentiments,  they  were  likely  soon  to  be  in  the  same 
again.  Already  there  had  been  a  passage  of  notes 
between  them,  and  the  knight  had  now  a  full  com- 
prehension of  what  his  anonymous  correspondent 
meant,  knew  to  whom  the  various  initials  referred 
— in  short,  understood  everything  purposed  and 
proposed. 

"What's  your  opinion  of  it.  Colonel  Walwyn  ? " 
asked  the  Governor,  after  hearing  the  letter  read, 
and  receiving  some  necessary  explanations.  "  Do 
you  think  we  can  trust  him  ? " 

"  I  do,  your  Excellency  ;  feel  sure  of  it  now.  I 
know  Kyrle  better  than  most  men,  and  something 
of  his  motives  for  going  over  to  the  other  side. 
Nothing  base  or  cowardly  in  them ;  instead,  rather 
honourable  than  otherwise.  For,  in  truth,  it  was 
out  of  affection  for  his  old  father,  whose  pro- 
perty was  threatened  with  wholesale  confiscation. 
Walford,  up  the  river,  this  side  Ross,  is  their  home. 
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It  is  within  cannon  range  of  Goodrich  Castle,  right 
under,  and  Lingen  would  have  been  sure  to  make 
a  ruin  of  it  had  Kyrle  not  gone  over  to  the  King. 
Now  that  the  chances  of  war  are  with  us  again, 
and  he  thinks  that  danger  past,  his  heart  bounds 
back  to  what  it  once  warmly  beat  for.  I  know  it 
did,  as  he  has  oft  told  me,  in  tent  and  by  camp 
fire." 

"  To  what  ?  "  asked  Massey,  himself  a  veteran  of 
the  Low  Country  campaigns,  and  feeling  interest  in 
souvenirs  of  sentiment. 

"  This  ! "  answered  the  knight,  pointing  to  the 
device  inside  the  letter,  still  in  his  hand.  "  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  true  to  it  now,  as  he  promises  ; 
and  if  we  get  nothing  more  by  it  than  his  sword, 
it's  one  worth  gaining,  your  Excellency.  Than 
Kyrle  I  don't  know  braver  or  better  soldier." 

*'  Well,  Colonel,  since  you  seem  so  disposed  to 
this  thing,  and  confident  of  success,  I'm  willing  we 
should    make    the    attempt.      At   the  worst  we  can 
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but  fail,  though,  indeed,  failure  may  cost  us  a 
good  many  of  our  best  men.  Best  they  must  be 
to  form  the  forlorn  hope." 

"  If  your  Excellency  permit,  I  and  my  Foresters 
will  form  that.  With  my  confidence  in  them,  and 
faith  in  Kyrle,  I  have  no  fear  of  failure — if  the 
details  of  our  scheme  be  carried  out  as  designed." 

"  They  shall  be,  Sir  Richard,  so  far  as  I  can 
effect  it.  You  may  rely  upon  me  for  that.  Nay, 
I  leave  the  ordering  and  arrangement  of  every- 
thing to  yourself." 

"Thanks,  your  Excellency.  But  the  sooner  we 
set  about  it  the  better.  Kyrle,  as  you  see,  counsels 
the  withdrawal  at  once." 

"  But  what  about  the  reasons  for  doing  so  ? 
Without  that,  he  tells  us " 

"I've  thought  of  that,  too,"  interrupted  Sir 
Richard,  now  all  haste.  "  It's  part  of  my  plan 
already  arranged.  But  it  will  take  a  little  time 
to  procure  this  reason,  so  that  it  may  appear  plan- 
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sible — the  time  it  will  take  a  man,  mounted  on  a 
good  horse,  to  gallop  to  Coleford  and  back." 

"  I  don't  quite  comprehend  you,  Colonel.  For 
what  purpose  this  galloping  to  Coleford  ? " 

"To  get  news  from  Gloucester — telling  us  it  is 
threatened  by  Rupert." 

The  Governor  gave  a  start,  as  if  actually  being 
told  it  was  so.  Then,  recovering  himself,  as  he 
saw  the  smile  on  Sir  Richard's  face,  at  the  same 
time  catching  the  purport  of  his  dubious  words, 
he  smiled,  too,  admiringly  upon  the  soldier  knight, 
as  he  rejoined, — 

"An  admirable  idea!  It  will  do!  But,  as  you 
say.  Colonel,  there  must  be  no  time  lost.  The 
messenger  must  be  despatched  at  once.  So  let  us 
back  to  High  Meadow  House." 

Saying  which,  he  started  off  down  the  hill. 

Sir  Richard  was  about  to  follow,  when  his  big 
sergeant,  who  had  been  all  the  while  standing 
near,  stepped  up  to  him,  and  saluting,  said, — 
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"There  be  a  woman  as  wants  a  word  wi'  ye, 
Colonel." 

"  A  woman  !     Who,  Rob  ? " 

"  Cadger  Jack's  sister." 

«  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"A  little  ways  down  the  lane.  I  didn't  like 
bringin'  she  up,  fears  you  or  the  Governor  mightn't 
wish  bein'  intruded  on.  Besides,  her  business  be 
more  wi'  yerself,  Colonel." 

"  Well,  Wilde,"  half  jocularly  returned  the  knight, 
"your  discretion  seems  on  a  par  with  your  valour. 
But  let  us  down,  and  hear  what  the  cadgeress  has 
to  say.  If  it  be  a  question  of  squaring  the  market 
account,  you  can  take  that  upon  yourself  I  give 
you  carte  blanche  to  settle  scores  ;  and  if  they've 
brought  back  groceries,  you  may  distribute  them 
among  the  men." 

"  It  bean't  nothin'  o'  that  Win  want  to  speak  ye 
about } " 

"  What  is  it,  then  }    You  seem  to  know." 
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"There  be  herself,  Colonel.  Her  can  tell  you 
better'n  me." 

He  pointed  to  the  Forest  Amazon,  who  but  a 
short  distance  below  stood  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
from  behind  which  she  had  just  stepped,  Massey 
having  passed  without  seeing  her. 

"Well,  Mistress  Winifred,"  said  the  knight,  when 
near  enough  to  commence  conversation,  "  my  ser- 
geant tells  me  you've  something  to  say." 

"  Only  a  word,  your  honour ;  an'  I  bes  most 
feered  to  speak  it,  since  it  ant  a  pleasant  one." 

"  Out  with  it,  anyhow." 

"  Him  be  wounded." 

"Who?" 

"  The  young  officer  as  wor  took  at  HoUymead — 
Captain  Trevor." 

"  Ha  !     Wounded,  too  !     Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

"  'Twor  all  about  Monnerth  the  day,  wheres  him  be 
in  prison.  I  tried  get  a  chance  to  speak  wi'  he,  but 
couldn't,  bein'  watched  by  the  sodgers  roun'  the  Castle. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  Did  you  hear  whether  his  wound  be  serious  ? " 

"  No,  Sir  Richard ;  nothin'  more  than  that  it 
wor  from  a  gunshot,  an'  had  laid  he  up.  Hope 
it  won't  signify  no  great  deal ;  but  I  thought  it 
better  you  be  told  o't  fores  it  reach  the  young  lady 
at  Gloster — so's  yer  honour  might  break  it  to  her 
a  bit  easier." 

"  Very  thoughtful  of  you.  Mistress  Winifred,  and 
thanks  !     I'll  endeavour  to  do  that." 

He  passed  on  with  quickened  step  and  shadowed 
countenance.  Eustace  Trevor,  whom  he  had  grown 
to  regard  as  a  brother,  wounded  !  This  was  news 
to  him.  And  a  gunshot  wound  which  had  laid 
him  up — that  looked  grave. 

All  the  more  reason  for  taking  Monmouth,  and 
soon.  But  however  soon,  he  had  a  presentiment, 
and  something  more,  it  would  be  too  late — so  far 
as  finding  Eustace  Trevor  there.  He  felt  almost 
sure  that,  whether  slightly  or  severely  wounded,  his 
troop  captain  had  been  taken  on  to  Goodrich. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

HIGH    MEADOW    HOUSE. 

High  Meadow  House,  where  Massey's  troops  were 
quartered,  was  but  a  step  from  the  Buckstone.  A 
first-class  mansion  it  was,  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man, by  name  Benedict  Hall,  and  inhabited  by 
him  till  within  a  few  days  before.  A  large  land- 
owner, with  estates  both  in  the  shires  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford,  he  commanded  some  influence 
throughout  the  Forest  country,  and  being  a  bigoted 
Papist,  he,  of  course,  went  for  the  King  and  the 
devil,  as  those  of  his  sort  have  ever  done  since 
Vaticanism  became  a  power  upon  the  earth. 

But  in  something  more  than  a  mere  sentimental 
way   had    the    master  of   High    Meadow   shown  his 

political    inclinings.     Second    only   to    those   of  the 
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silly  old  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  the  wicked 
Sir  John  Wintour,  were  his  services  to  the  Royal 
cause  in  that  quarter,  his  great  wealth  enabling 
him  to  pay  for  soldiers,  if  he  could  not  himself 
handle  them.  More  than  one  well-appointed  squad 
had  he  armed  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense, 
now  sending  subsidies  to  Wintour  at  Lydney,  and 
now  helping  Lord  Herbert  on  the  Monmouth  side. 
Moreover,  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  he 
had  fortified  High  Meadow  House,  and  ever 
since  held  it  with  his  own  servants  and  hired 
retainers. 

His  wife,  a  priest-ridden  woman,  had  been  prime 
inspirer  and  chief  instigator  to  all  this,  herself 
moving  about  among  the  men  employed  on  the 
defensive  works,  encouraging  them  with  speech, 
and  promises  of  reward  for  devotion  to  the  King's 
cause. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  this  ultraloyal 
couple    began    to   get   tired    of   the    bauble   which 
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was  costing  them  so  dearly.  For  over  two  years 
it  had  been  a  constant  drain  upon  their  resources : 
all  output  and  nothing  returned,  save  the  scantiest 
of  thanks — such  gratitude  as  might  be  expected 
from  princes,  above  all,  one  like  Rupert.  Had 
Benedict  Plall  better  held  by  his  Bible,  it  would 
have  warned  him  against  the  hollow  trust.  The 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  did  that  more  effectively 
than  the  sacred  Book ;  showed  him  the  fool's 
part  he  had  been  playing,  and  that  likely  a  day 
was  on  the  dawn  when  England's  people  would 
no  longer  be  the  consenting  slaves  of  Royal 
caprice.  So,  bitter  Papists  and  malignants  as 
were  he  and  his  wife,  their  worship  for  Pope  and 
King  did  not  blind  them  to  coming  events  ;  and 
they  had  now  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  rising 
sun.  When  the  news  came  from  the  North  of  the 
Royalist  rout,  and  was  followed  by  other  adverses 
to  the  King's  cause,  Benedict  Hall,  like  many 
others    of  higher   rank,   hastened    to   change   sides. 
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or,  at  all  events,  save  himself  by  "  compounding." 
Which,  in  reality,  he  afterwards'  did,  the  wife, 
clever  woman,  conducting  the  negotiations  with 
the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Ere  this,  however,  on  hearing  of  Wintour's 
defeat  by  the  Wye's  mouth,  they  had  forsaken 
their  fortified  mansion  at  High  Meadow,  betaking 
themselves  to  Bristol ;  just  as  the  master  of 
Hollymead  with  his  family  had  fled  to  it  many 
months  before — both  seeking  it  as  a  city  of  refuge, 
but  from  enemies  the  very  opposite ! 

Even  more  abruptly,  and  in  greater  haste,  had 
the  Halls  abandoned  their  home,  leaving  behind, 
not  only  their  furniture,  but  some  of  their  most 
cherished  household  gods.  Provisions,  too,  in 
plenty — eatables  and  drinkables,  with  the  still  un- 
discharged staff  of  domestics.  Snug  quarters  for 
the  Parliamentarians,  fatigued  after  their  sharp  con- 
flict at  Beachley,  and  difficult  march  through  the 
Forest,  with  its  tortuous  routes  and  steep  pitches. 
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As  already  said,  Colonel  Walvvyn  and  his 
troopers  had  come  on  in  advance  Massey's  men 
having  but  just  arrived,  when,  forsaking  saddle, 
he  and  Sir  Richard  started  off  to  the  Buckstone 
to  reconnoitre. 

Now  returned  from  it,  they  looked  upon  a 
spectacle  which,  though  of  a  striking  character,  was 
not  new  to  either  of  them.  Huge  fires  blazed 
up  everywhere,  with  great  joints  of  meat  spitted 
and  sputtering  over  them  ;  soldiers,  with  doublets 
off  and  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  knife 
in  hand,  still  engaged  in  cutting  up  the  beeves 
they  had  butchered ;  hundreds  of  horses,  with 
saddles  off,  standing  haltered  along  the  walls, 
munching  corn,  which  the  master  of  High  Meadow 
House  had  been  hoarding  up  for  visitors  who 
would  have  been  more  welcome.  For,  up  to  a  late 
period,  he  had  been  expecting  Rupert  and  his 
Cavaliers  to  come  that  way. 

The   soldiers   were    in    high   glee,   congratulating 
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one  another  on  the  comfortable  quarters  into 
which  they  had  dropped.  For  at  High  Meadow 
House  they  found  not  only  full  granaries,  but  a 
well-stocked  larder  and  cellar  containing  various 
potables.  A  portion  of  the  last  had  been  already 
dealt  out  to  them,  and  they  were  quaffing  and 
laughing,  one  giving  ironical  thanks  to  the  absent 
host  for  having  so  thoughtfully  provided  the 
entertainment,  another  in  like  strain  drinking  his 
health. 

The  arrival  of  the  Governor  on  the  ground 
caused  but  a  momentary  suspension  of  their 
boisterous  mirth.  Though  a  strict  disciplinarian 
in  a  military  sense,  Massey  was  aught  but  puri- 
tanical, and  rather  liked  seeing  his  soldiers  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  harmless  way.  Besides,  he  and 
Colonel  Walwyn — who,  hurrying  after,  had  over- 
taken him — at  once  went  inside  the  house,  where 
dinner,  already  prepared,"'was  awaiting  them  and 
the  other  officers. 
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Before  sitting  down  to  it,  the  Governor  called 
for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  writing  to  Sir  Richard's 
dictation,  hastily  scratched  off  a  note,  which  he 
handed  to  the  latter,  as  they  exchanged  some 
words  in  undertone. 

The  knight,  on  taking  it,  passed  hurriedly  out 
to  see  close  to  the  door  a  horse  under  saddle 
and  bridled  with  a  trooper  standing  by  his  head. 
That  he  expected  this  was  evident  by  his  saying, — 

"You  can  mount  now.  Take  this  to  Coleford. 
Give  it  to  Major  Rowcroft, — into  his  own  hands, 
mind  you, — and  stay  there  till  he  sends  you  back. 
Don't  spare  your  horse :  ride  whip  and  spur  all 
the  way." 

The  soldier,  an  orderly,  simply  saluted  as  he 
took  the  folded  sheet,  then  slipping  it  under  his 
doublet,  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  went  off  at  a 
gallop  through  the  gate. 

The  bivouackers,  inside  the  .courtyard  and  with- 
out, having  commenced  their  Homeric  repast,  paid 
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little  heed  to  an  incident  so  slight  and  of  such 
common  occurrence.  They  were  more  interested  in 
the  roast  beef,  with  which  the  pastures  around 
High  Meadow  House  had  provided  them,  and 
the  beer  drawn  from  its  subterraneous  depositories. 
Good  store  of  sack  had  been  found  there  too, 
with  claret,  metheglin,  and  other  dainty  drinks. 
But  these  were  reserved  for  the  officers,  who,  in 
a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  were  making  merry 
inside. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  was  the  feasting 
kept  up,  amid  jest  and  laughter,  then,  interrupted 
by  the  hoof-stroke  of  a  horse  in  gallop,  afar  off 
in  the  Forest  when  first  heard,  but  at  each  re- 
petition louder  and  nearer,  till  at  length  the  sound 
abruptly  ceased. 

All  listening  knew  why.  The  fast-riding  horse- 
man, whoever  he  was,  had  pulled  up  by  the  out- 
picket,  whose  challenging  hail  could  be  faintly 
heard  through  the  trees. 
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Time  enough  elapsed  for  the  necessary  parley 
and  permission  to  pass  on,  when  the  trampling 
recommenced,  and  soon  after  horse  and  rider  were 
in  sight,  still  at  a  gallop,  making  direct  for  the 
gate  of  the  fortified   mansion. 

Some  who  were  expecting  to  see  the  orderly 
that  had  late  ridden  off  saw  a  different  man, 
though  to  many  of  them  no  stranger.  A  dragoon 
orderly  too,  but  acting  with  the  detachment  at 
Coleford.  His  horse  was  in  a  lather  of  sweat, 
tossing  clots  of  froth  from  the  champed  bit  back 
upon  his  counter,  as  dashing  in  through  the  outer 
gate,  he  was  drawn  up  at  the  house  door. 

On  the  stoup  were  several  officers,  who  had  just 
stepped  out  after  finishing  dinner,  Massey  himself 
in  their  midst. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  demanded,  as  the  dragoon, 
springing  down  from  the  saddle,  advanced  towards 
him.  He  was  feigning  ignorance,  for  he  well  knew 
what  it  was. 
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"  Despatch  from  Major  Rowcroft,  your  Excel- 
lency," answered  the  orderly,  presenting  it.  "  He 
commanded  it  brought  in  all  haste,  saying  'twas 
of  great  importance." 

"  Yes !  "  exclaimed  the  Governor,  after  tearing 
the  sheet  open,  and  giving  but  a  glance  to  the 
writing.  "  Major  Rowcroft  is  right :  it  is  of  great 
importance.  Gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
officers,  and  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  place,  "this  is  a  serious  matter. 
Rowcroft  advises  me  of  news  just  reached  Cole- 
ford  that  the  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice  have 
united  their  forces,  taken  Stroud,  Cirencester  too, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  en  route  for  Gloucester. 
Our  own  city  threatened,  we  mustn't  think  more 
of  Monmouth.  Glorious  old  Gloucester,  that  has 
so  long  defied  all  the  strength  of  Cavalierism, 
with  all  its  malevolent  spite  !  But  we  shan't  let 
it  fall ;  no !  Let  us  get  back  there  without  a 
moment's  delay.     So   each   of  you   to  your  respec- 
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tive  commands.  Have  your  men  in  marching 
order  within  twenty  minutes.  I  give  you  that, 
and  no  more." 

No  more  was  needed.  The  troops  under  Massey 
were  too  well  disciplined,  too  often  summoned 
into  action  with  like  suddenness,  to  go  bungling 
about  getting  ready  for  the  route. 

Quick  after  his  words  came  the  notes  of  a 
bugle  sounding  the  "assembly,"  with  other  calls 
taken  up  by  the  trumpeters  of  the  respective  corps, 
followed  by  a  hurrying  to  and  fro — horses  un- 
haltered,  bitted  and  saddled,  men  buckling  on 
swords,  grasping  lances,  or  adjusting  accoutre- 
ments ;  then  trumpets  once  more  commanding  the 
"march,"  and  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time 
neither  trooper  nor  soldier  of  any  sort  could  be 
seen  within  the  precincts  of  High  Meadow  House, 
or  anywhere  around. 

But  the  place  was  not  altogether  deserted. 
The     domestics      and     out-door     servants      of     its 
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absent  owner  were  still  there.  In  greater  numbers 
now,  as  many  came  stealing  from  holes  and 
corners,  where  they  had  been  all  day  hiding  in 
fear  of  rough  treatment  by  the  Roundheads. 

Hall's  head  man,  the  steward  of  the  estate,  was 
among  them,  he  too  having  come  from  a  place 
of  concealment  as  soon  as  warned  that  the  troops 
had  taken  departure.  Different  from  the  rest,  he 
was  on  horseback.  Nor  did  he  alight.  Instead, 
after  getting  ^their  report,  from  such  of  the  house- 
servants  as  had  been  there  all  the  while  and  heard 
everything,  he  reined  about  and  rode  oft  again. 
Not  to  follow  the  retiring  Parliamentarians,  but 
in  quite  the  contrary  direction. 

So,  while  Massey  and  his  troops  were  on  the 
march  from  High  Meadow,  apparently  en  route  for 
Gloucester,  a  man — this  same  steward — was  riding 
down  the  Kymin  at  a  break-neck  pace,  the  bearer 
of  glad  news  to  the  Governor  of  Monmouth. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

OUT    IN     THE    STORM. 

Though  clear  and  placid  had  been  the  sky  when 
the  two  colonels  stood  by  the  Buckstone,  in  a  few 
hours  after  it  was  all  clouded.  Night  had  de- 
scended, but  in  addition  to  its  natural  darkness, 
the  white  fleecy  cumuli  along  the  western  horizon 
had  turned  black  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  then 
rolled  upward,  overspreading  heaven's  whole  canopy 
as  with  a  pall.  But  the  obscurity  was  not  con- 
tinuous. The  extreme  sultriness  of  the  day  had 
disturbed  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, resulting  in  a  thunderstorm  of  unusual 
violence.  At  intervals  vivid  sheets  of  lightning 
illumined     the     firmament,    while    red     zig-zagging 
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bolts,  like  arrows  on  fire,  pierced  the  opaque  clouds 
bringing  down  rain  as  at  the  Deluge. 

Between  the  flashes  all  was  darkness  ;  so  dense 
that  a  traveller  on  the  Forest  roads  must  needs 
stop  till  the  blaze  came  again,  else  run  the  risk  of 
straying  from  the  track,  possibly  to  bring  up 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  But  it  was  a  night 
on  which  no  traveller  would  think  of  venturing 
forth,  and  one  already  on  the  road  would  make 
for  the  nearest  shelter. 

Yet  were  there  travellers  abroad,  or  at  least  men 
on  horseback,  who  neither  sought  this  nor  seemed 
to  regard  the  raging  elements.  About  a  mile  from 
High  Meadow  House,  on  the  Coleford  Road,  a 
party  of  four  might  be  seen  seated  in  the  saddle 
under  a  spreading  tree.  That  they  were  not  shel- 
tering from  the  rain  could  be  told  by  its  pouring 
down  upon  them  through  the  leaves  quickly  as 
elsewhere,  and  their  being  already  wet  to  the  skin 
Shadow,  for  concealment,  was  evidently  their  object. 
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though  at  intervals  the  lightning  interfered  with  it. 
But  they  were  in  such  position  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  road,  and  any  one  coming  along  it, 
before  being  themselves  observed.  As  now  and 
then  the  blue  electric  light  gleamed  around  them, 
it  could  be  seen  that  they  were  in  uniform — an 
officer  and  three  common  troopers,  one  with  trumpet 
in  hand — while  their  attitude  of  listening  pro- 
claimed them  on  picket  duty.  A  vidette  it  was, 
stationed  to  watch  the  approaches  and  give  warn- 
ing to  a  larger  force. 

Another  might  have  been  found  at  no  great  dis- 
tance off,  in  a  squestered  glade  of  the  forest,  some 
hundreds  of  horsemen,  who,  as  the  party  under  the 
tree,  were  all  in  their  saddles,  and  alike  disregarding 
the  rain.  Silent  as  spectres  were  they,  here  and  there 
only  a  muttered  word,  with  the  champing  of  bits, 
and  occasionally  the  louder  clink  of  scabbard  against 
stirrup  as  some  horse  shied  at  the  blinding  flash. 
They,  too,  seemed  listening,  as  indeed  were  they 
VOL.    II.  R 
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— especially  a  group  of  ofificers  near  the  outgoing 
of  the  glade — listening  for  a  signal  preconcerted,  and 
expected  to  come  from  the  trumpeter  under  the  tree. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  soldiers  abroad  and 
voluntarily  exposing  themselves  to  that  drenching 
storm.  While  it  was  at  its  worst,  a  party  of  Horse 
issued  out  of  Monmouth,  and,  crossing  the  Wye 
bridge,  took  the  route  up  Kymin  Hill.  A  small 
body  it  was,  about  forty  in  all,  with  but  two  officers 
— he  who  commanded  and  a  cornet,  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  as  the  light  caparison  of  their 
horses,  proclaiming  them  on  scout. 

As  the  lightning  flashed  upon  a  banneret  carried 
by  the  cornet,  it  could  be  seen  to  bear  the  emblem 
of  a  crown,  while  other  specialities  of  uniform  and 
equipment  betokened  the  little  troop  as  belonging 
to  the  army  of  the  King,  and  therefore  hostile  to 
those  halted  in  the  forest  glade,,  whose  insignia 
told  them  to  be  of  the  opposite  party. 

It  wanted   an   hour  or   more   of   midnight  when 
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the  party  from  Monmouth,  after  surmounting  the 
Kymin  steep,  entered  Staunton — to  find  the  vil- 
lagers still  awake  and  stirring.  They  had  received 
news  of  Massey's  departure  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  hastily  as  to  seem  a  retreat,  and,  indeed, 
knew  the  reason,  or  supposed  they  did,  from  the 
contents  of  that  Coleford  despatch.  Most  of  them 
being  of  Royalist  proclivities,  they  were  sitting  up 
in  jubilance  over  the  event. 

The  soldiers  made  but  short  halt  among  them ; 
just  long  enough  to  get  answer  to  some  inquiries  ; 
then  on  to  High  Meadow  House. 

Why  thither  none  of  the  rank  and  file  knew,  not 
even  the  cornet.  Alone  their  commanding  officer, 
who  kept  the  true  reason  to  himself,  giving  a 
spurious  one — that  his  object  was  to  make  sure 
of  the  place  being  in  reality  abandoned.  A  weak 
force  as  they  were,  it  would  not  do  to  advance 
farther  along  the  Coleford  road,  should  there 
chance  to  be  an  enemy  in  their  rear. 
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This  seemed  reasonable  enough,  nor  were  the 
men  loth  to  accept  it.  On  such  a  night  shelter  was 
above  all  things  desirable,  and  they  were  sure  to 
find  snug  quarters  at  the  mansion  of  High  Meadow, 
hoping  their  commander  would  let  them  stay  there 
till  the  storm  came  to  an  end. 

Just  as  they  turned  off  the  high  road,  or  scarce 
a  minute  after,  a  solitary  figure  came  gliding  along 
from  the  Staunton  side,  and  passed  on  towards 
Coleford.  Afoot  it  was,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  Avith 
hood,  which,  covering  the  head,  left  visible  only  a 
portion  of  the  face.  Tall,  and  of  masculine  pro- 
portions, otherwise  it  might  have  been  taken  as 
the  figure  of  a  man,  but  for  a  certain  boldness,  yet 
softness  of  outline,  which  betokened  it  that  of  a 
woman.     And  a  woman  it  was — the  cadgeress. 

She  had  followed  the  Royalist  troopers  from 
Staunton,  silently,  stealthily,  and  at  safe  distance 
behind.  But  as  they  turned  off  the  main  road, 
she,  still  keeping  to  it,  broke  into  a  run,  not  slow- 
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ing  ag-ain  till  she  stood  under  the  tree  where  the 
four  Parliamentarians  were  on  picket.  By  the 
fitful  flashes  these  had  seen  her  making  approach, 
at  least  three  of  the  four  knowing  who  it  was — 
Sir  Richard  Walwyn  ;  he  who  had  the  trumpet, 
Hubert ;  and  one  of  the  troopers,  wearing  the 
chevrons  of  a  sergeant,  Rob  Wilde. 

That  she  in  turn  recognised  them,  and  had  been 
expecting  to  find  them  there,  was  evinced  by  her 
behaviour.  For  when  she  thought  herself  within 
hearing,  she  called  out, — 

"  Cavalieres  turned  off  and  goed  for  High 
Meadow  House.     'Bout  forty  theys  be  in  all." 

"  Sound  the  signal,  Hubert  !  "  said  Sir  Richard, 
in  command  to  his  trumpeter,  adding  to  the  big 
sergeant,  "  Ride  back,  Rob,  and  tell  Captain 
Harley  to  bring  on  our  men  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

The  lightning  still  flashed  and  forked,  with  loud 
thunder,  now  in  quick  claps,  now  in  prolonged 
reverberation.     But    between   came   the   notes  of  a 
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cavalry  bugle,  in  calls,  which,  reaching  the  glade 
where  Massey's  men  sat  waiting  in  their  saddles, 
caused  a  pricking  of  spurs,  and  a  quick  forward 
movement  at  the  command,  "  March  !  " — word  most 
welcome  to  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  soldiers  from  Monmouth  had 
reached  Hall's  house  to  find  no  enemy  there, 
only  some  servants,  who  at  first  took  them  for  a 
returned  party  of  Parliamentarians.  But  the 
steward,  who  had  been  detained  on  the  way, 
riding  up  the  instant  after,  reassured  the  frightened 
domestics. 

Besides  what  these  had  to  tell,  there  were  other 
evidences  of  the  hurried  evacuation.  On  tables 
everywhere  was  a  spread  of  viands  only  partially 
consumed,  with  tankards  of  ale  unemptied,  and  in- 
side the  house  bottles   of  wine,  some  yet  uncorked. 

The  Cavalier  soldiers  were  not  the  sort  to  hasten 
away  and  leave  such  tempting  commodities  un- 
touched.    And,  as  their  commanding  officer  seemed 
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not  objecting,  they  were  out  of  their  saddles  in  a 
trice,  eating  and  drinking  as  though  they  had  that 
day  gone  without  either  breakfast  or  dinner. 

The  stable  mangers,  too,  were  full  of  beans 
and  barley,  left  uneaten  by  the  horses  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians, to  which  their  own  animals  fell  with 
a  hungry  voracity  equalling  that  of  their  masters. 

Short  time  was  allowed  them  for  this  greedy 
gormandizing.  Scarce  had  they  taken  seat  by 
the  tables  when  a  trampling  of  hoofs  was  heard 
all  around  the  house,  louder  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment by  the  gate,  from  which  came  the  shout 
"  Surrender  !  "  the  same  voice  adding,  **  'Twill  be 
idle  for  you  to  resist.  We  are  Massey's  men,  and 
fifty  to  your  one.  If  you  wish  your  lives  spared, 
cry  'Quarter,'  or  we  cut  you  to  pieces." 

The  carousing  Royalists  were  taken  completely 
by  surprise.  In  fancied  security,  thinking  the  Par- 
liamentarian force  en  route  for  Gloucester,  and  far 
on    the   way,  they   had    neither    placed    picket    nor 
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set  sentry ;  and  the  house  being  fortified,  there 
was  no  exit  from  it  save  by  the  one  gate,  now 
blocked  up,  as  they  could  see,  by  a  solid  body  of 
horse.  They  were  literally  in  a  trap,  with  no 
chance  to  get  out  of  it,  for,  by  the  multitudinous 
hoof-clattering  outside,  they  knew  the  words  "fifty 
to  one"  were  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Alone,  the  cornet  got  off  afoot  by  a  desperate 
leap  into  the  ditch  at  back ;  stealing  away  unseen 
in  the  darkness.  The  rest  made  no  attempt,  either 
at  escape  or  resistance.  They  but  stood,  terror- 
stricken,  to  hear  the  threat — 

"  Speak,  quick,  or  we  open  fire  on  you !  "  Then, 
at  least,  half  of  them  called  out  "  Quarter !  "  with- 
out waiting  word  or  sign  from  their  leader. 

What  followed,  however,  showed  that  he  sanc- 
tioned it.  As  the  Parliamentarian  troopers  came 
riding  in  through  the  gate  he  advanced  to  meet 
them,  with  drawn  sword,  hilt  outward,  which  he 
handed  to  the  officer  at  their  head. 
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As  the  latter  took  it,  a  smile  of  peculiar  sig- 
nificance was  exchanged  between  the  two,  with 
words  equally  strange,  inaudible  save  to  them- 
selves. 

"  Glad  to  have  you  back  with  us,  Kyrle." 
"  Not  more  than    I    to   get   back,  Walwyn.     God 
knows !     I've     had     enough     of     Rupert,    and     his 
rascals." 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

A  TOWN   CLEVERLY  TAKEN. 

About  an  hour  after  the  capture  of  Kyrle's  party, 
a  body  of  horse,  numbering  over  one  hundred, 
might  have  been  seen  descending  the  Kymin 
towards  Monmouth.  The  fury  of  the  storm  had 
worn  itself  out,  the  downpour  of  rain  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  drizzle,  while  the  lightning  only 
flickered  faintly,  and  at  long  intervals,  the  thun- 
der muttering  low  and  distant.  But  the  darkness 
was  deep  as  ever,  and  the  horsemen  rode  down 
the  steep  incline  at  a  slow,  creeping  pace,  as  if 
groping  their  way.  In  silence  too,  neither  word 
of  command,  nor  note  of  bugle,  directing  their 
march. 

Had    there    been   light   enough   to   give   a   good 
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view   of    them,    it   might   have    been    guessed    that 
something   other    than   the   darkness   and   difficulty 
of  the   path  was  causing   them  to  advance  in  this 
noiseless,   deliberate   manner.      For    at   their    head 
would  have   been  seen  Kyrle  himself;   no  prisoner 
now,  on   parole   or    otherwise,  but  with   sword    re- 
stored, and  in  every  way  acting  as  their  command- 
ing  officer!     And   by  his   side   one  who   carried   a 
troop  flag,  with   a   crown   upon   its  field,  the   same 
which  had  been  left  behind  by  the  escaped  cornet. 
The  captured   troopers  were   there   too — as  at  first 
glance   any   one    would    suppose — forming    a    half 
score   files   in   front   of    the   marching   line,  with   a 
like   number    in   rear.      Only  in   seeming,  however 
— only   their    uniforms    and    equipments — for    they 
themselves    were    at    that    moment    shut    up   in    a 
cellar   of    High    Meadow    House,    where     Benedict 
Hall   had    erst   incarcerated    many  a  rebel   and    re- 
cusant. 

A  different  set  of  men  were  now  wearing   their 
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doublets  and  carrying  their  accoutrements  in  the 
descent  of  the  Kymin  Hill,  and  any  one  familiar 
with  the  faces  of  Sir  Richard  Walwyn's  Forester's 
would  have  recognised  some  forty  of  them  thus 
partially  disguised,  with  nigh  twice  as  many  more 
in  their  uniforms  there,  the  last  apparently  disarmed 
and  conducted  as  prisoners,  their  place  being 
central  in  the  line  ! 

In  rear  of  all  was  the  knight  himself,  with  his 
new  troop  captain,  Harley ;  Sergeant  Wilde  and 
Hubert  the  trumpeter  constituting  the  file  im- 
mediately in  front  of  them — all  four,  as  the  others, 
seemingly  without  arms. 

That  his  oddly  composed  cohort  had  some 
strategic  scheme  in  view  was  evident  from  the 
cautious  silence  in  which  they  advanced.  And  at 
intervals,  Kyrle,  reining  his  horse  to  one  side,  would 
wait  till  the  rearmost  file  came  up  ;  then,  after  ex- 
changing a  word  or  two  with  Colonel  Walwyn,  spur 
back  to  his  place  in  the  lead. 
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Thus  noiselessly  they  descended  the  long,  wind- 
ing slope ;  but  when  near  its  bottom,  and  within 
some  three  or  four  ^hundred  yards  of  the  bridge, 
all  was  changed.  The  troopers  begaa  to  talk  to 
one  another,  Kyrle  himself  having  given  them  the 
cue.  Loudly  and  boisterously,  with  a  tone  of 
boasting,  their  speech  interspersed  with  peals  of 
light,  joyous  laughter.  All  this  meant  for  the  ears 
of  those  on  guard  at  the  bridge  gate. 

A  sufficiently  strong  force  was  stationed  there, 
and  with  fair  vigilance  were  they  guarding  it.  For, 
although  Massey  had  been  reported  as  on  hurried 
return  to  Gloucester,  the  fugitive  cornet,  having 
found  his  way  back,  had  brought  with  him  a  differ- 
ent tale.  Afoot,  and  delayed  by  losing  his  way, 
he  had  but  just  passed  over  the  bridge  and  on  to 
the  castle,  after  saying  some  words  that  left  the 
guard  in  a  state  of  alarm. 

It  was  more  bewilderment,  as  the  men  seemingly 
so    merry   drew   near,  invisible    through   the    prtch- 
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like  darkness.  At  least  a  hundred  there  must  be, 
as  told  by  the  pattering  of  their  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  firm  causeway.  Kyrle's  scouting  party  had 
gone  out  not  half  this  number,  yet  there  was 
Kyrle  himself,  talking  and  laughing  the  loudest. 
Many  of  the  guard — officers  and  soldiers — knew 
his  voice  well,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  about 
it.  What  then  meant  the  sooner  return  of  the 
cornet,  without  his  standard,  and  with  a  tale  of 
disaster  ?  Had  he  retreated  from  a  conflict  still 
undecided,  afterwards  ending  in  favour  of  the  Royal- 
ist forces  ?     It  might  be  so. 

By  this  the  approaching  party  had  got  nearly 
up  to  the  gate,  in  front  of  which  the  causeway 
showed  a  wide  gap,  and  through  it,  far  below, 
the  flooded  river  surging  angrily  on.  The  officer 
in  command  of  the  guard  was  about  to  call  out, 
"  Who  comes  ? "  when  anticipated  by  a  hail  from 
the  opposite  side,  pronounced  in  tone  of  demand, — 

"  Ho !   over  there  !     Let  the  drawbridge  down  { " 
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"  For  whom  ? " 

"  Kyrle  and  party.  We've  taken  prisoners 
threescore  Roundheads,  and  sent  as  many  more  to 
kingdom  come.  Be  quick,  and  .^  let  us  in.  We're 
soaking  wet,  and  hungry  as  wolves  !  " 

"But,  Colonel  Kyrle,"  doubtingly  objected  the 
officer,  "your  cornet  has  just  passed  in,  with  the 
report  that  you  and  your  party  were  made  pri- 
soners !     How  is  it " 

"  Oh,  he's  got  back,  has  he,"  interrupted  the 
ready  Kyrle,  though  for  an  instant  non-plussed. 
"  The  coward !  And  double  scoundrel,  telling 
such  a  tale  to  screen  himself!  Why,  he  dropped 
his  standard  at  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  skulked 
off  before  we  had  come  to  blows  !  Ah !  I'll  make 
short  work  of  it  with  him." 

While  he  was  speaking  there  came  a  flash  of 
lightning  more  vivid  than  any  that  had  late  pre- 
ceded, bright  enough  and  sufficiently  prolonged 
for  the  soldiers  on  guard  to  see  those  on   the  other 
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side  of  the  chasm  throughout  the  whole  extended 
h'ne.  In  front  some  half  score  files  of  Kyrle's 
Light  Horse,  whose  uniform  was  well  known,  with 
a  like  number  in  the  rear,  and  between,  with 
heads  drooped,  and  looking  dejected,  the  prisoners 
he  had  spoken  of 

The  spectacle  seemed  to  prove  his  words  true. 
Under  the  circumstances  who  could  think  them 
false  ?     Who  suspect  him  of  treason  ? 

Not  the  officer  in  command  of  that  guard,  any- 
how ;  who,  without  further  hesitation  or  parley, 
gave  orders  for  the  lowering  of  the  bridge. 

Down  it  went,  and  over  it  rode  a  hundred  and 
odd  men,  counting  the  supposed  Royalists  and 
their  unarmed  prisoners.  But  soon  as  inside  the 
gate,  all  seemed  to  be  armed,  prisoners  as  well  as 
escort,  the  former  suddenly  bristling  with  weapons, 
which  they  had  drawn  from  under  their  doublets  to 
the  cry,  "  For  God  and  Parliament !  "  The  oppos- 
ing shout,  "For   God    and   the    King!"  was  stifled 
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almost  soon  as  raised,  the  bridge  guard  being 
instantly  overpowered,  many  of  them  cut  down, 
and  killed  outright. 

Then  a  larger  and  heavier  force,  that  had  been 
following  down  the  Kymin  Hill,  Massey's  main 
body,  came  on  at  full  gallop,  over  the  drawbridge 
and  through  the  gate.  There,  taking  up  the  cry, 
"  God  and  Parliament ! "  they  went  rattling  on 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  clearing  them 
of  all  hostile  opposition,  and  capturing  everybody 
who  showed  a  rag  of  Royalist  uniform. 

When  the  morning's  sun  rose  over  Monmouth, 
from  its  castle  turrets  floated  a  flag  very  different 
from  that  hitherto  waving  there.  The  glorious 
standard  of  Liberty  had  displaced  the  soiled  and 
blood-stained  banner  of  the  Stuart   Kings. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

AWAITING    WAR    NEWS. 

"  What  a  life  we've  been  leading,  Sab !     Shut  up 

in   cities    as    birds    in    a   cage !      Now   nearly   two 

years   of  it,  with   scarce   ever   a   peep  at  the   dear, 

delightful  country.     Oh  !  it's  a  wretched  existence." 

"  It's  not  the  pleasantest,  I  admit." 

"  And  in  this  prosaic  city,  Gloucester." 

"Ah,  Vag,  don't  speak  against  Gloucester.     Think 

what  her  citizens  have  suffered  in  the  good  cause. 

And   how    well  they  have   borne  themselves !     But 

for   their   bravery    and    fidelity,  where  might  we  be 

now  .'*     Possibly  in    Bristol.      How   would    you    like 

that  ?  " 

"  Npt   at   all,"    returned   Vag,  with   a   shrug   and 

grimace,    the    name    of    Bristol    recalling   souvenirs 

aught  but  agreeable  to  her. 
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"  Well,"  resumed  Sabrina,  "  life  there  is  not 
prosaic,  anyhow  —  if  there  be  poetry  in  scandal. 
Very  much  the  reverse,  I  should  say,  supposing 
half  of  what's  reported  be  true.  But  I  wonder 
how  our  foolish  aunt,  and  equally  foolish  cousin, 
are  comporting  themselves  under  the  changed 
circumstances  ?" 

"  Oh !  they're  happy  enough,  no  doubt ;  every- 
thing just  as  they  wished  it.  Plenty  of  titled 
personages  flitting  and  figuring  around — at  least 
three  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  with  an  occasional 
chance  of  their  seeing  the  King  himself.  Won't 
Madame  open  wide  the  doors  of  Montserrat  House ! 
As  for  Clarisse,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  at  her 
making  a  grand  marriage  of  it,  becoming  baroness, 
duchess,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Well,  I  won't 
envy  her." 

Vaga  Powell  could  afford  to  speak  thus  of  her 
Creole  cousin,  with  light  heart  now,  all  envy  and 
jealousy  having  long  since  gone  out  of  it. 
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"  Let  us  hope  nothing  worse,"  rejoined  the  elder 
sister,  with  a  doubting  look,  as  though  some  pain- 
ful thought  were  in  her  mind.  *'  Clarisse  is  very, 
very  imprudent,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

"And  very  wicked,  to  say  nothing  more  than 
the  most  of  it.  But  what  need  we  care,  Sab, 
since  we  neither  of  us  ever  intend  going  near  the 
Lalandes  again  ?  After  the  way  they  behaved  to 
us,  well " 

"  Well,  let  us  cease  speaking  oi  them,  and  turn 
to  some  pleasanter  subject." 

**  Ay,  if  that  were  possible.  Alas  !  there's  none 
very  pleasant  now — every  day  new  anxieties^  new 
fears.  I  wish  this  horrid  war  were  at  an  end,  one 
way  or  the  other,  so  that  we  might  get  back  to 
dear  old  Hollymead." 

"  Don't  say  one  way  or  the  other,  Vag.  If  it 
should  end  in  the  King  being  conqueror,  Holly- 
mead  will  be  no  more  a  home  for  us.  It  would 
even  cease  to  belonq;  to  us." 
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"  I  almost  wish  it  never  had." 

*'  Why  that  ?  " 

"You  should  know,  Sab.  But  for  my  father 
sending  him  there  after  those  worthless  things,  he 
would  not  now  be " 

"  Dear  Vaga ! "  interrupted  the  elder  sister  en- 
treatingly.  "For  your  life  do  not  let  father  hear 
you  speak  in  that  strain.  'Twould  vex  him  very 
much,  and,  as  you  yourself  know,  he  has  grieved 
over  it  already." 

"Ah,  true.  I  won't  say  a  word  about  it  again, 
in  his  hearing,  anyhow — you  may  trust  me.  But 
it's  hard  to  think  of  my  dear  Eustace  being  in  a 
prison— shut  up  in  a  dark  dungeon,  perhaps  hunger- 
ing, thirsting,  and,  worse  than  all,  suffering  ill- 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  some  cruel  jailer." 

She  was  justified  in  calling  him  her  "dear 
Eustace"  now,  and  giving  him  all  her  sympathies. 
Since  that  night  of  perverse  misconceptions  at 
Montserrat    House  there  had  been   many  an    inter- 
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view  between  them  ;  the  thread  of  their  interrupted 
dialogue  by  Ruardean  Hill  had  been  taken  up 
again,  and  spun  into  a  cord  which  now  bound 
them  together  by  vows  of  betrothal. 

Of  their  engagement  Sabrina  was  aware,  and 
under  the  like  herself,  she  could  well  comprehend 
her  sister's  feelings.  True,  her  betrothed  was  not 
in  a  prison,  but  she  knew  not  how  soon  he  might 
be — or  worse,  dead  on  the  battle-field.  Invincible 
as  she  believed  him,  war  had  its  adverse  fates, 
was  full  of  perils,  every  day,  as  the  other  had  said, 
fraught  with  new  anxieties  and  fears.  Concealing 
her  own,  she  essayed  to  dispel  those  of  her  sister, 
rejoining, — 

"Nonsense,  Vag.  Nothing  so  bad.  Why  should 
they  treat  him  with  cruelty  ? " 

"You  forget  that  they  call  him  renegade.  And 
they  on  the  King's  side  are  most  spiteful  against 
all  who  turn  from  them.  Think  how  his  own 
cousin   acted    towards  him  ;   and  'tis  said  his  father 
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disowned  him.  Besides,  other  prisoners  have  been 
scandalously  treated  by  the  Cavaliers,  some  even 
tortured.     And  they  may  torture  him." 

"No  fear  of  their  doing  that.  Even  if  disposed 
they're  not  likely  to  have  the  opportunity." 

"  But  they  have  it  now." 

"Not  quite." 

"  I  don't  comprehend  you.  Sab." 

"  It's  very  simple.  Heartless  as  many  of  the 
Royalists  leaders  are,  and  vindictive,  they  will  be 
restrained  by  the  thought  of  retaliation.  At  this 
time  our  people  hold  two  prisoners  to  their  one. 
A  large  number  of  these  Monmouth  men,  with 
their  officers,  have  been  taken  at  Beachley,  and 
that  will  insure  humane  treatment  to  your 
Eustace.     So  make  you  mind  easy  about  him." 

It  became  easier  as  she  listened  to  the  cheering 
words,  almost  reassured  by  others  spoken  in  con- 
tinuation. 

"In  any  case,"  pursued  Sabrina,  "his  captors  are 
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not  likely  to  have  the  time  for  tortiu^ing,  as  you 
put  it.  Richard's  last  letter  says  he  and  his 
troops  were  at  High  Meadow  House — the  Halls', 
near  Staunton,  you  know  ?  " 

"  That  Papist  family ;  great  friends  of  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Wintour.    I  remember  their  place.   Well  ? " 

"  He  was  there  in  advance,  awaiting  the  Governor 
to  come  up,  with  every  hope  of  their  being  able  to 
take  Monmouth.  If  they  succeed,  and  they  will 
— I  feel  sure  they  will,  Vag — then  Eustace  will  be 
a  free  man,  and  all  of  us  go  back  to  Hollymead, 
with  not  much  danger  of  being  again  molested." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  younger  sister,  overjoyed 
by  the  prospect  thus  shadowed  forth,  ''wouldn't 
that  be  delightful !  Back  at  the  dear  old  place. 
Once  more  our  walks  and  rides  through  the 
Forest.  Our  hawking,  too.  Bless  me !  my  pretty 
Pers  and  your  Mer,  I  suppose  they  won't  know 
us!  I  trust  Van  Dom  hasn't  neglected  them,  nor 
my  Hector  either." 
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And  so  she  ran  on,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
new-sprung  hopes  seemingly  forgetting  him  around 
whom  they  all  centred.  Only  for  an  instant 
though.  Without  Eustace  Trevor  by  her  side 
the  Forest  walks  and  rides,  with  Hollymead  and 
its  hawking,  would  have  less  attraction  for  her 
now.  Wherever  he  might  be,  that  were  the  place 
of  her  choice,  thenceforth  and  for  ever.  So  soon 
the  thought  of  his  being  in  a  prison,  with  fears  of 
something  worse,  came  back  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness. 

And  the  shadow  of  returned  anxiety  was  again 
visible  on  the  brow  of  Sabrina.  A  fortified  town 
to  be  taken  there  would  needs  be  fighting  of  a 
desperate  kind — her  lover  in  the  thick  of  it.  A 
forlorn  hope  for  storming,  who  so  like  as  her 
soldier  knight  to  be  the  leader  of  it  ?  He  had 
been  so  at  Beachley,  and  proud  was  she  on  hear- 
ing of  his  achievements  there.  But  at  the  thought 
of  his   now   again    undergoing    such    risk,   with   all 
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the  uncertainties  of  war — that  he  might  fall  before 
the  ramparts  of  Monmouth,  even  at  that  moment 
be  lying  lifeless  in  its  trenches — her  heart  sank 
within  her. 

For  a  time  both  were  silent.  Then  Sabrina, 
with  another  effort  to  cast  off  the  gloomy  re- 
flections, which  she  saw  were  also  affecting  her 
sister,  said, — 

"  Richard  promised  to  write  again  last  night, 
or  early  this  morning,  if  there  should  be  any- 
thing worth  writing  about.  He  hasn't  written 
last  night,  or  the  letter  would  have  been  here 
now.  If  this  morning,  I  may  soon  expect  it.  His 
messengers  are  never  slow,  and  a  man  on  a  swift 
horse  should  ride  from  High  Meadow  House  to 
Gloucester  in  two  hours,  or  a  little  over." 

From  her  belt  she  drev/  a  quaint,  three-cornered 
watch  to  ascertain  the  correct  time.  •  Correct  or 
not,  its  hands  pointed  to  lo  a.m.  A  messenger 
from    the    High    Meadow    could    have   been    there 
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before  if  sent  off  at  an  early  hour,  and  on  an 
errand  calling  for  courier  speed. 

Perhaps  no  reason  had  arisen  for  such,  and, 
consoling  herself  with  this  reflection,  she  resumed 
speech,  saying, — 

"Anyhow,  we  may  make  sure  of  getting  news 
before  noon,  some  kind  or  other.  The  Governor 
will  be  sending  a  despatch  to  the  Committee,  and 
one  may  have  already  reached  them.  We  shall 
know  when  father  returns." 

The  last  remark  had  reference  to  the  fact  ot 
Ambrose  Powell  being  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  for  the  Gloucester  district,  and  just 
then  in  committee. 

But  the  anticipated  news  reached  them  without 
being  brought  by  him.  As  they  stood  conversing 
in  an  embraced  window,  which,  terrace-like,  over- 
hung the  street,  they  heard  a  clattering  of  hoofs, 
almost  at  the  same  instant  to  see  a  horseman 
coming    on   at    quick    pace.      When    opposite    the 
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house  in  which  they  were,  he  halted,  flung  himself 
out  of  the  saddle,  and  disappeared  from  their 
sight  under  the  projecting  balcony.  Long  ere 
this  they  had  recognised  Sir  Richard's  henchman 
Hubert. 

There  was  a  loud  rat-tat-tat  at  the  street  door, 
and  soon  after  a  gentle  tapping  against  that  of 
their  room,  which  both  recognised  as  from  the 
knuckles  of  Gwenthian,  simultaneously  exclaiming, 
"  Come  in." 

In  came  she  with  a  letter  that  seemed  terribly 
soiled   and  crumpled. 

"  Hubert  has  brought  this,  my  lady,"  she  said, 
holding  it  towards  Sabrina,  for  whom  the  sharp- 
witted  Welsh  maid  knew  it  was  meant.  **  Poor 
man !  he  be  wet  to  the  skin,  and  all  over  mud, 
and  looks  as  if  just  dropped  out  of  a  duck  pond." 

The  "  poor  man "  was  but  a  mild,  evasive  form 
of  expressing  her  sympathy.  Had  she  put  it  as 
she  felt,   it  would  have  been  "  dear   man,"  for   long 
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ago   had    Guenthian    entered    into   tender   relations 
with  the  trumpeter. 

Neither  of  the  sisters  gave  ear  to  what  she  was 
saying,  for  the  elder  had  snatched  the  letter  out 
of  her  hand,  and  torn  it  open  on  the  instant,  while 
the  younger  stood  by  in  eager,  anxious  attitude. 

There  was  contentment  in  Sabrina's  eyes  as  she 
glanced  at  the  superscription.  It  became  joy  on 
reading  the  first  words  written  inside,  and  she  cried 
out,  in   tone  of  enthusiastic  triumph, — 

"  Glorious  news,  sister !  They've  taken  Mon- 
mouth ! " 

"  They  have  !     Heaven  be  praised  !  " 

Sabrina  was  about  to  read  the  letter  aloud,  when 
some  words  caught  her  eye  which  admonished  first 
running  it  over  to  herself  hastily,  as  the  other 
was  all  impatience.     It  ran  : — 

"  ]\IY  LOVE, — We  are  inside  Monmouth,  thanks 
to  little  strategy  I  was  able  to  effect,  with  the 
help    of   an    old    Low    Country   comrade,   Kyrle,   of 
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Walford,  whom  you  may  know.  For  all,  we  had 
some  sharp  fighting  by  the  bridge  gate,  where 
Kyrle  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  ancient  repute 
as  soldier  and  swordsman.  Had  we  failed  there 
this  letter  would  not  have  been  written,  unless, 
perhaps,  inside  a  prison.  And  now  on  that  subject 
I'm  sorry  to  say  E.  Trevor  is  still  in  one,  but, 
unluckily,  not  at  Monmouth.  Taken  by  Harry 
Lingen  from  the  Hereford  side,  they  have  carried 
him  off  that  way,  likely  to  Goodrich  Castle.  What's 
worse,  he  has  been  wounded  ;  whether  severely  or 
not,  I  haven't  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  Soon  as 
I  can  learn  for  certain  where  he  is,  and  what  the 
nature  of  his  hurt,  you  shall  hear  from  me,  as  I 
know  your  sister  will  be  in  a  sad  state  of  anxiety. 
We've  made  many  prisoners,  and  now,  command- 
ing Monmouth,  may  hope  to  gather  in  a  good 
many  more.  If  we  succeed  in  clearing  the  Wye's 
western  bank  of  the  wolves  so  long  infesting  it 
you  may  all  safely  return  to  Hollymead." 
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The  letter  did  not  conclude  quite  so  abruptly. 
There  were  some  expressions  tenderer  and  of 
more  private  nature,  which  she  was  scarce  permitted 
to  read,  much  less  dwell  upon.  For  Vaga,  all  the 
while  gazing  in  her  face  with  a  look  of  searching 
interrogation,  saw  a  shadow  pass  over  it,  and 
unable  longer  to  bear  the  suspense,  cried  out, — 

"  There's  something  wrong  ?  Ah  !  it's  Eustace  ; 
I  know  it  is  !  " 

"  Nothing  wrong  with  him  more  than  we  knew  of 
already.  He  is  still  a  prisoner ;  but,  of  course, 
not  at  Monmouth,  or  he'd  have  been  released. 
They  have  taken  him  away  from  there,  as  Richard 
thinks,  to  Goodrich  Castle." 

There  was  that  in  her  manner,  with  the  words 
and  their  tone  of  utterance,  which  led  to  a  sus- 
picion of  either  subterfuge  or  reticence.  And  Vaga 
so  suspecting,  with  another  searching  look  into  her 
eyes,  exclaimed, — 

"  You've  not  told   me   all.     There's   something  in 
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that  letter  you  fear  to  communicate.  You  need 
not,  Sab.  I'll  try  to  be  brave.  Better  for  me  to 
know  the  worst.     Let  me  read  it." 

Thus  appealed  to  the  elder  sister  gave  way. 
The  thing  she  desired  to  conceal  must  become 
known  sooner  or  later.  Perhaps  as  well,  if  not 
better,  at  once. 

Tearing  off  that  portion  of  the  sheet  on  which 
were  the  words  of  tenderness  concerning  only 
herself,  she  passed  the  other  into  the  hands  of 
her  sister,  saying, — 

"  All's  there  that  interests  you,  Vag  ;  and  don't 
let  it  alarm  you.  Remember  that  wounds  are 
always  made  more  of  than " 

"  Wounded  ! "  came  the  interrupting  cry  from 
Vaga's  lips,  intoned  with  agony.  "  He's  wounded 
— it  may  be  to  death !  I  shall  go  to  Goodrich. 
If  he  die,  I  die  with  him  !  " 
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